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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE appearance of another volume * of Queen Victoria’s 
Letters under the admirable editorship of Mr. G. E. Buckle 
(during many fateful years editor of The 
The Great Times) could hardly occur at a more op- 
ssa portune moment. If it be read by the 
right people and its many priceless lessons taken to heart 
an incalculable public service will be rendered where it is 
most needed. Native shrewdness, prolonged experience, 
and an exalted patriotism, enabled a great Sovereign to see 
through the shams and subterfuges of Party Politicians 
in their ceaseless efforts to subordinate the major interests 
of the nation to the exigencies of the Parliamentary Tourna- 
ment. It is false to represent her as in any sense a political 
partisan—Whig and Tory, Conservative and Liberal, Radical 
and Socialist meant little to her. She was entirely above 
faction, and her likes and dislikes were unaffected by the 
particular colours worn by the various Responsible States- 
men. Her judgment of these was almost invariably inspired 
by their conduct of public affairs, their attitude towards 
our institutions, our position as a Great Power, and the 
Security of the State. Of all such things the Queen regarded 
the Crown as the guardian and trustee, and would never 
consent that it should become what too many Modernist 
Statesmen have sought to make it, viz. “‘a rubber stamp” 
to be affixed at their sweet will to whatever policy and 
projects they please. That there has been a steady decline 
in the political authority of the Monarchy during the last 
twenty-five years goes without saying. To-day it is taken 
as a matter of course that the King should say “ ditto” to 
* The Letiers of Queen Victoria. Second series, 1862-1885, volume iii 
(1879-1885). Edited by George Earle Buckle. (Murray, 25s. net.) 
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whatever his Ministers suggest—if they ‘‘ advised” His 
Majesty to assent to the abolition of the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords, or even the Crown itself, they would 
expect him “ constitutionally’ to do so. But few will be 
found to share the opinion of our Parliamentary Statesmen 
and Constitutional Pundits that either the British People or 
the British Empire have gained by the decrease of the réle 
of the Crown and the increase of that of Cabinets of Party 
Politicians who possess in full measure every failing and 
foible against which Queen Victoria fought so valiantly, and 
though alone in her later years and pitted against dialec- 
ticians of commanding ability, she kept her end up with 
such persistence and determination that her reign closed in 
a blaze of glory with the name Victoria on the same pinnacle 
as Elizabeth. 


WILL anyone with any regard for the facts be heard to 
aver that the steady elimination of the Crown from any 
serious say in serious affairs of State has 
developed a Statesmanship with a higher 
sense of Responsibility or a loftier sense of Duty, a more abid- 
ing love of country than that of those Ministers of the Crown 
who found themselves continually called upon to justify their 
action to Queen Victoria, who did not hesitate to tell them 
what she thought of them whenever their conduct fell short 
of her standard? It were invidious to cite names, but we 
have only to look over the Four Front Benches of the two 
Houses of Parliament in order to realize what a marked 
falling off there has been since the days when a Gladstone 
or a Disraeli had to reckon with a Sovereign who refused to 
be a mere figurehead. We frankly regret the eclipse of the 
Crown, its effective elimination from National and Imperial 
Policy, the perversion of the maxim “ The King can do no 
wrong” into “The Crown no longer counts as a political 
factor.” We should welcome a revival of the Royal 
Prerogative in some of those many questions legitimately 
within its ken, and however professional Politicians might 
howl, from one end of the British Empire to the other there 
would be unreserved rejoicing. It would necessarily have 
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to be on some issue that did not arouse Party prejudice, but 
there are a hundred such matters in which Responsible 
Statesmen have gradually usurped the proper functions of 
the Crown, which threatens to fall into complete desuetude 
unless some positive effort is made to stem the tide of en- 
croachment. A golden opportunity was indubitably missed 
over the distribution of titles during the great scandal 
of the Coalition when the Fountain of Honour was polluted 
in order that a particular group might amass a huge Secret 
Fund. This outrage opened many eyes to the extent to 
which the disestablishment and deconsideration of the 
Crown had been carried by unscrupulous Politicians, and 
although that particular scandal has temporarily abated, 
there is no lack of questions on which it would be good for 
His Majesty’s Ministers to be periodically called to order 
and compelled to give an intelligible account of their steward- 
ship to the Sovereign in whose name they profess to act. 
The Nation and Empire would undeniably gain from such 
a development as many Ministerial blunders are the fruit 
of pure forgetfulness of the past and a failure of intelligent 
anticipation as regards the future. 


How wonderfully apposite to the present day and the 
present atmosphere is the reproach that Queen Victoria 

addressed to Benjamin Disraeli at the height 
Pity the of his power in 1879, after the Berlin 
Peace Conference and the “ Peace with Honour” 

demonstrations. It should put a stopper on 
the insinuation that the Sovereign’s “* prejudice’? made her 
unjust to Liberals and blind to the defects in Conservative 
Policy. We had got into the usual mess in South Africa, 
through the Little Englandism which was as rife in a certain 
type of Conservative as among their opponents. In pointing 
the moral of the war into which we had drifted through 
Downing Street’s refusal to heed the warnings of the man 
on the spot, Queen Victoria said a word in season that should 
not be lost upon King George’s present advisers, who on 
many national and Imperial issues seem over-anxious to 
ape Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists. 
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“One great lesson is again taught us, but it is 
never followed: Never let the Army and the Navy 
down so low as to be obliged to go to great expense 
in a hurry... . If we are to majntain our position 
as a first-rate Power—and of that no one (but people 
of the Bright or rather Anderson, Jenkins, etc.. school) 
can doubt—we must, with our Indian Empire and 
large Colonies, be prepared for attacks and wars, some- 
where or other, continually, And the true economy will 
be to prevent war. Lord Beaconsfield can do his 
country the greatest service by repeating this again 
and again, and by seeing it carried out. It will 
prevent war.” 


The Politicians of all Parties had already forgotten the 
Crimean War, which was indelibly engraved on the memory 
of the Queen. To-day their successors have completely 
forgotten every lesson of the Great War. Their only idea 
of Economy is to starve the Fighting part of the Fighting 
Services, while encouraging a riot of extravagance in every 
other Department. Some years later (in 1885) the Queen 
received this remarkable letter from Lord Wolseley, which 
might be written in this year of grace, either by Lord Haig 
or Lord Jellicoe, though minus its strictures on the “ people 
of England,” who never “lack public spirit’? when they 
are allowed to know the truth. Writing from Korti, Lord 
Wolseley said : 


‘““The people of England lack the public spirit 
that would cause them to sustain the burden of an 
Army and a Navy of a strength commensurate with 
our duties and responsibilities. No Government, Whig 
or Tory, has the honesty to tell the people the truth 
and take them into their confidence on Army and Navy 
matters. And when professional soldiers and _ sailors 
warn the people on these serious subjects, professional 
politicians jump up and pooh-pooh all their warnings. 
The foolish public prefer the tradesman who has become 
a politician to the gentleman who wears your Majesty’s 
uniform.” 
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It was not the British People, but Responsible Statesmen, 
who invented the fable of a Pacific Germany, which they 
maintained until the hour she invaded Belgium. Nor was 
it the British People who, after the War, devised the Fool’s 
Paradise of the Geneva League of Nations, but the same 
Statesmen who insisted until August 1914 that an Anglo- 
German war was “unthinkable.” And as this illusion is 
common to the Leaders of all Parties, what can a helpless 
people do ? 


How wholesome was the attitude of Queen Victoria at many 
crises when the political world was in one of their chronic 

panics. She is scolded by superior persons 
i. Lates” 20d sticklers for the Constitution for her 

appeal to Lady Wolseley in 1885 when a 
shilly-shallying Government—of the type that is only too 
familiar—in search of the line of least resistance was making 
an appalling mess of British interests east, west, north, and 
south. General Gordon had just been sacrificed on the altar 
of “ Too Late ’’ and Ministers were in a deplorable condition. 
If the Queen did wrong in writing as she did to Lady 
Wolseley (March 3, 1885), a greater wrong was done her 
by the publication of a letter exclusively intended for its 
recipients. The natural woman in the Sovereign simply 
revolted against trusting those who had so grievously misled 
her and the country, with catastrophic consequences. 


** In strict confidence I must tell you (Lady Wolseley) 
I think the Government are more incorrigible than ever, 
and I do think your husband (then in command in 
Egypt) should hold strong language to them and even 
threaten to resign if he does not receive strong support 
and liberty of action. 

““T have written very strongly to the Prime Minister 
and others, and I tell you this: but it must never 
appear or Lord Wolseley ever let out the hint I give you. 
But I truly think they must be frightened. 

“ Pray either destroy this or lock it up, but I cannot 
rest without asking you to tell Lord Wolseley.” 
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Three weeks later the Queen followed this up with a letter 
to Lord Wolseley marked “ Very confidential,’ in which 
she said : 


“Whatever happens, the Queen hopes and trusts 
Lord Wolseley will resist and strongly oppose all idea 
of retreat! His words on that subject, both in one of 
his telegrams when asked whether he could do so, and 
also in his despatch of the Ist of March, have plainly 
spoken out on this point. But she fears some of the 
Government are very unpatriotic, and do not feel what 
is a necessity. This and the absolute necessity of having 
a good Government at Khartoum the Queen trusts Lord 
Wolseley will insist on. 

“The Queen would ask Lord Wolseley to destroy 
this letter as it is so very confidential, though it contains 
nothing which she has not said to her Ministers and 
over and over again, or perhaps he would lock it up and 
destroy it later, but if he fears it might get into wrong 
hands, pray destroy it at once.” 


That the Queen had been greatly upset by the tragedy at 
Khartoum and the murder of the noble Gordon is surely 
not to her discredit. On this her heart beat at one with 
that of her people who would have rejoiced to know that 
when the news of that catastrophe arrived, Her Majesty 
despatched this telegram en clair to the Prime Minister and 
two of his colleagues : 


“These news from Khartoum are frightful, and to 
think that all this might have been prevented and many 
precious lives saved by earlier action is too frightful.” 


Who, with any recollection of those mournful days (when 
as in later times vital National and Imperial interests were 
constantly sacrificed by statesmen preoccupied with s0- 
called ‘‘ Reform Bills ’’), will be heard to question that the 
Sovereign faithfully interpreted the feelings of an outraged 
and humiliated nation. The Twenty-one would be all the 
better for being occasionally called to order. 
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Ir was never as a Conservative but always as a Queen that 
Victoria comported herself. That those who incurred her 
animadversions happened for the most part 
to be “Liberals” was more or less of an 
accident, though the Liberalism of those days 
was deeply tainted with Little Englandism which to-day is 
repudiated, at any rate in theory, by leading Liberals and 
even by some Radicals and Socialists. Had Conservatives 
done the things she disliked because she deemed them dis- 
creditable and discrediting, they would have equally incurred 
the Royal displeasure, as is shown by her comment on an 
intrigue of Lord Randolph Churchill and her attitude 
towards some others. Early in her reign she had entire 
confidence in a Whig of the approved type, Lord Melbourne, 
just as later on she trusted Disraeli to stem the tide of anti- 
Nationalism and anti-Imperialism. It is doubtful whether 
post-war statesmanship would have appealed to Queen 
Victoria, and the fact that many of the most inexcusable 
things have been done by politicians ticketed ‘‘ Conservative ”’ 
would have in no way mitigated the Royal wrath, which 
might indeed have been inflamed by the thought that such 
Ministers were sinning against the light. We can conceive 
rebukes both stimulating and salutary had Queen Victoria 
been “‘ advised ” to sanction any of the following proceedings : 


Acme of 
Statesmanship 


1. The disruption of the United Kingdom by sur- 
render to Sinn Fein. 

2. The betrayal, desertion, and ruin of the Southern 
Irish Loyalists. 

3. The abandonment of our Alliance with Japan “ to 
please the Americans.” 

4. The Hankow Agreement of March 1927. 

5. The weakening of every Imperial tie, including 
the disestablishment of all Governors-General at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 and the encouragement of 
diplomatic disunity. 

6. The annual British tribute to the United States 
covering the cost of a brand new Navy with a British 
objective. 
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7. The subservience of the Bank of England to the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York. 

8. The enfranchisement of another 5,000,000 women 
simply as a matter of Prime Ministerial amour propre. 


These and many other manifestations of Defeatism would 
not have appealed to a Sovereign whose wonderful reign was 
a constant protest against the doctrine that surrender is the 
acme of statesmanship. 


It is somewhat surprising that so astute a man as M. Aristide 
Briand, the French Foreign Minister, should have forgotten 
pre that another Presidential election is approach- 
— ing in U.S.A., and that this is consequently 
the least propitious moment for any foreign 
Government—even a Sister Republic—to embark on 
negotiations of any kind with the Washington Government. 
But Continental Statesmen are as ignorant of American 
Politics and Politicians as their opposite numbers in London, 
and as we are continually making faux pas in Anglo-American 
affairs, it is perhaps not for us to criticize Paris for following 
suit. M. Briand, as an orator, is enamoured of phrases and 
evidently persuaded himself that something would come 
of an exchange of despatches with Mr. Kellogg, the American 
Secretary of State, on the magnificent but meaningless 
slogan the ‘‘ Outlawry of War,” though his supposing that he 
could argue a Republican Administration—largely dependent 
for its existence on the good will of German-Americans—to 
enter into any special and separate relationship with France 
was, to put it mildly, naif. We need not trouble our 
readers with details of the protracted debate between the 
Old World and the New, in which the French Foreign Minister 
was at a hopeless disadvantage because his protagonist 
never had the remotest intention of attempting to meet 
European views, and could, moreover, at any moment 
abandon the correspondence without the U.S.A. sustaining 
any detriment. France was, therefore, in any event bound 
to be the loser, though we appreciate her annoyance at 
having been originally entangled in the obligations of 
the League of Nations in 1919, by the insistence of a 
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Democratic President, who represented himself as holding 
a mandate from the United States, and then to have a 
Republican Administration nine years later in effect demand- 
ing that France should ignore her commitments under the 
Covenant, on a remote prospect that some day or other 
Washington might join with her and all other Powers in a 
vague “‘Outlawry of War,” always on the understanding 
that the Americans should never be asked to include in 
such outlawry any war they deemed it worth while to fight. 
As was obvious to outsiders from the outset, the Briand- 
Kellogg tournament could only end in smoke. 


Ir is not for British critics to cast the contumacious stone 
at French Statesmanship for forgetting that we are now 
a in the “‘ close time” as regards international 
we dealings with the Washington Government. 
M. Briand’s gaffe has done no positive harm 

to France, as it leaves things as they were, though with the 
Continent more aware of the need of warning in tackling 
the Washington Government during the great vote-collecting 
period. We can’t talk, because we fell into the clever trap 
set for us by Washington Politicians, who induced Great 
Britain and Japan to participate in a Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva under cover of which a patriotic President 
could launch a sensational shipbuilding programme, which 
might otherwise have miscarried. Suspicious Americans 
are wont to charge innocent, unsuspecting, easy-going 
John Bull with Machiavellianism. We don’t suppose for a 
moment that the authors of this fable believe it, but it makes 
first-rate propaganda among the ignorant, excitable millions 
to have a bogey man upon whom popular prejudice can at 
any moment beconcentrated. Were we Machiavellis we could 
not resist complimenting Washington on taking a leaf out 
of our book by inveigling us into a negotiation ostensibly 
aiming at a limitation of navies that was merely to be a 
stalking base for a multiplication of warships that would 
make all Kaiser Wilhelm’s megalomania seem puny. 
At Geneva the British Government put all our cards frankly 
on the table, expecting the Americans to do ditto, besides 


‘ 
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producing practical proposals involving substantial econo- 
mies, only to discover that the Conference had never 
been expected by its Convenors to eventuate in agreement. 
Our mistake was in not realizing that the Washington Govern- 
ment was merely manceuvring for position, seeking a pretext 
to debit us with a failure which its own attitude made 
inevitable. Geneva fulfilled a double réle in relation to the 
Party game, and on the face of it it was “‘ good politics.” 
It could be represented to Pacifist electors as a beau geste 
in the direction of Peace and Good Will, while it would appeal 
to the Jingo vote as exhibiting Great Britain’s sinister 
reluctance to concede “‘ naval parity,” and therefore providing 
an irresistible reason for building the Armada for which the 
Naval megalomaniacs had been clamouring ever since the 
Washington Conference—popularly represented as “‘ a British 
trap,” into which simple-minded American Statesmen had 
been “‘ decoyed.” 


GENEVA certainly worked out “according to plan,” and 
though we realize that it would not have been easy for 
‘ our Government to decline another naval 
Seeeeees conference, Ministers should, in the light 
of many unpleasant experiences, have 

realized what they were “up against,” especially in a year 
that is a multiple of four, and have asked the Washington 
State Department to provide an agenda of positive proposals. 
As it was, our Admiralty, through no fault of its own, found 
itself between two fires, viz. factious, not to say treacherous, 
Home Politicians, determined to blame our Delegation for 
any disappointment, and Republican Jingoes—playing up 
to the Steel Magnates and the Anglophobes—who were equally 
resolved that Geneva should be a fiasco, for ulterior purposes. 
We have never for a moment dreamed of contesting the 
right, any more than we should question the capacity, 
of the United States to build any number of ships of any 
calibre that seem good to her, leaving us equally free to 
do likewise. These Naval Conferences, whether at Washing- 
ton or Geneva, have been an unmitigated nuisance—to 
put it mildly. Both were proposed for their own purposes 
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by the Washington Government. Our offence, if offence 
it was, consisted in accepting their invitations, and we 
have been greatly surprised that our co-operation should 
have been exploited by our numerous enemies in U.S.A. 
and by Politicians who play up to them, as though it were 
an unfriendly act on our part. We objected to the German 
Navy being floated in an ocean of Anglophobia, and we 
equally resent President Coolidge’s action in exciting 
prejudice against Great Britain for electioneering purposes 
by misrepresenting us to Congress as responsible for the 
failure of a gathering that was never meant to succeed. 
Why can’t the Americans get busy with building their 
Navy and leave us alone? The reason, of course, is, that 
though British public men in chorus pronounce an Anglo- 
American war “ unthinkable,” it is the only war too many 
Americans ever think about. 


As we had written the preceding paragraph we came upon 
the outburst against England of an American Admiral 
: occupying a high and responsible position— 
- i aa Rear-Admiral Charles Plunkett, the Com- 
mandant of the New York Navy Yard. 
This “indiscretion”? was very properly preserved by the 
Washington correspondent of the Morning Post (see Morning 
Post of January 23rd), as it is always as well to see ourselves 
as others see us. Moreover, what Admiral Plunkett said, 
an immense number of Americans feel, and it were only 
prudent to regard such sentiments as the moral mainspring 
of the Big Navy Movement in U.S.A. The occasion was a 
gathering of the national Republican Club in New York 
to discuss the thesis ‘‘ Shall the United States have a Navy 
equal in size to the largest in the world ?”’ Admiral Plunkett, 
who may be regarded as the Bernhardi of the United States 
in that, like his Prussian prototype, he regards war as “a 
biological necessity,” declared : 


“* We are nearer war to-day than ever before because 
we are pursuing a competitive trade policy and crowding 
other nations into the background. A policy of this 
kind inevitably leads to war. But if you don’t want 
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war, be a worm and crawl into the nearest hole in the 
ground.” 


Had the United States been prepared for war in 1917 she 
would not have been dragged into it, therefore he approved 
of President Coolidge’s new naval programme, adding : 


**So long as you dare contest the control of the 
seas with your goods, you are going to have war as sure 
as you are sitting in this room. 

“So long as we are proceeding on the lines we are 
now following, war is absolutely inevitable. But we 
are not going to have this heritage of George Washington 
jeopardized by risking it to any question of lucky 
friendship or anything else. I agree that if we adopt 
the naval programme submitted by President Coolidge 
there will be no reduction of taxes, but you will not be 
stung in the same place a second time.” 


As there was some doubt in the minds of some of his audience 
as to the enemy envisaged by this fire-eater, Admiral Plunkett 
was asked after the meeting if he anticipated war with 
Great Britain, and without a moment’s hesitation he is 
reported as replying : 

Yes, I mean Great Britain or some other nation 
whose interests are affected. Great Britain may not 
herself at the outset declare war, but she will let some 
smaller nation do that, and then get behind her.” 


With such speeches being broadcast throughout the United 
States, it might be as well if British statesmen selected some 
other epithet than “ unthinkable ”’ to garnish their perorations 
with, while they should give pause to British Governments 
that cannot contemplate Economy in any shape or form 
except the dropping of indispensable cruisers. 


THERE is one aspect of the American Armada that makes 
it irresistibly attractive to a people of keen business instincts. 
Of this we may be sure propagandists will 
make the most with any section of the com- 
munity inclined to boggle about saddling an 
invulnerable, unthreatened country with a costly instrument 


An Attractive 
Aspect 
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of aggression. It has been so far overlooked by the British 
Press, as it isnot deemed good for the British Public to have 
a disturbing fact thrust upon them at a time when everyone 
is “talking prosperity,” but it is one of those facts that 
cannot be indefinitely bottled. We are uncertain whether 
The Times estimate of the cost of the Coolidge programme, 
namely, £200,000,000, Lord Rothermere’s figure of almost 
three times that amount (£580,000,000), or the Morning Post 
forecast of £700,000,000 is nearest the mark. Both the 
higher figures, judging by every precedent, are safer guides, 
and they are peculiarly interesting as indicating that in any 
event the new American Navy will be financed not by 
“American Citizens,” but by “ British Subjects.” This 
must add appreciably to its popularity from San Francisco 
to New York, especially as it is being launched simultaneously 
with a sensational reduction of American taxation. Under 
the arrangement, ingenuous rather than ingenious, made by 
Lord Reading in the most spacious days of Welsh Wizardry, 
Great Britain contracted a huge debt in the United States 
(in the year 1917), of which the entire proceeds were expended 
locally, and on which substantial profits were made by 
American manufacturers, in order to enable our European 
Allies to keep going while the United States made ready to 
participate in the war into which she had tardily wobbled. 
We have never shared the anti-Semite view that Lord 
Reading did less than what seemed best in the circum- 
stances of the moment when assenting to preposterous 
conditions. There must have been some valid reason for 
the action of so astute a man in thus humouring the Amer- 
icans who always enjoy “ besting”’ John Bull. Presumably 
Lord Reading said to himself in signing this oppressive 
contract, “If it pleases the Americans to insist on such terms, 
it can’t hurt Great Britain, as if we lose the war we shan’t 
be able to pay, and if we win, obviously we shall transfer 
this obligation to the enemy as an item in War Costs.” 


THE capital blunder, and crime, consisted in the British 
Government’s waiving all claim to War Costs against Ger- 
many in the Autumn of 1918 on the suggestion of President 
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Wilson. It were charitable to suppose that the Responsible 
Statesmen guilty of such stupendous folly, in the excite- 

ment of the moment completely forgot the very 
We Pay existence of our American debt. Or, alterna- 
tively, with their unique power of self-deception, they may 
have persuaded themselves that as a matter of course the 
Washington Government would wipe it off the slate as an 
element in their belated contribution to the common cause 
of “‘ making the world safe for Democracy.” Be the reason 
what it may, the debt remained, and the Bonar Law Govern- 
ment eventually found itself constrained to fund it, though 
on distinctly more favourable terms than the original contract. 
These negotiations were conducted by the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Stanley Baldwin), assisted by Mr. 
Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, 
It is alleged that better terms might have been obtained 
by less amiable individuals. There the matter rests, and 
two generations of impoverished Britons are condemned to 
pay at least 6d. in the £ Income Tax to the richest nation 
this planet has yet seen (one, moreover, who is less sensitive 
as a debtor than when a creditor), through the lapse of 
memory of a Coalition ten years ago. This year we are 
paying £18,000,000 twice, total £36,000,000, and in the future 
it is liable to beincreased. This annual tribute, it will be ob- 
served, comfortably covers the highest estimate of the cost 
of the new American Navy. That is a fact which such bodies 
as the B.B.C. would doubtless suppress, and which is taboo 
in Anglo-Americanizing newspapers. But it is bound to 
become a topic of public and even passionate discussion 
(whether Wall Street and Lombard Street like it or not)— 
and as the years roll on and the giant Armada grows and 
American policy becomes increasingly inspired by the 
Anglophobia in and around Chicago, an overwhelming 
popular demand will arise in this country for the repudiation 
of our American tribute, and Responsible Statesmen will find 
themselves compelled to bow to the storm. Think of it, 
£18,000,000 of British money twice a year to be expended 
on another Mailed Fist that makes no concealment of its 
intentions ‘“‘to apply pressure to the British people,” or, 
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as The Times euphemistically prefers to put it, “‘is at least 
designed partly with the object of making a strong impression 
on British opinion.” 


Tue Air has so far proved such a huge disappointment, and 
the claims of its enthusiasts have been so dismally falsified 
re. by the event, that we are naturally sceptical 
Lied perine concerning fresh sensations. But if we may 
credit statements recently made in the House 
of Representatives at Washington, President Coolidge’s giant 
Armada may prove a tragic fiasco. Mr. McClintic informed 
the House that the Navy Department had suppressed news 
of a sensational experiment with new aircraft bombs for fear 
of prejudicing the great shipbuilding programme. A few 
days later the “‘ Aero Digest” (see Daily Telegraph, January 
16th) repeated this suggestion, adding that the new bomb is 
so wonderful as to “‘ prove conclusively the futility of battle- 
ships in warfare.” We have heard this sort of thing so 
often before from aeronautical ‘‘ fans,’ who would have us 
believe that every moving or living thing on the earth can 
be annihilated from above (though that was anything but 
the lesson of the Great War, in which Aerial Offensive was 
more or less “‘ a wash-out’), that we necessarily discount it. 
However, Rear-Admiral Moffett, Chief of the American 
Bureau of Naval Aeronautics, has since disclosed the exist- 
ence of a “diving bomb,” over which the Daily Telegraph 
has obtained information ‘‘from a reliable source” to the 
following effect : 


“On falling into the water the bomb does not 
detonate until it has sunk to a depth of 20 to 30 feet. 
It therefore functions as a mine, the full force of the 
explosion taking effect against the unarmoured bottom 
of the target ship. The tests were held to have demon- 
strated that a single blow from one of the heavier bombs 
would prove fatal to the largest and best-protected 
battleship which it would be feasible to construct.” 


The latest and most improved diving bomb weighs 4,300 Ib., 
being 14 feet long with a diameter of 2 feet. 
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‘It contains a charge of 2,0001b. of T.N.T. This ig 
about four times greater than the amount of T.N.T, 
contained in the largest naval mines and torpedoes of 
to-day. It is stated that aeroplanes of the United 
States Army and Navy, each carrying one of these huge 
bombs, have attained altitudes of 8,000 feet. When the 
new bomb was first tested against a land target it was 
released from a height of 4,000 feet. The resulting 
explosion blew an enormous crater in the ground, 
19 feet deep and 65 feet across, displacing 1,046 cubic 
yards of earth.” 


On this showing, when the Americans have spent £700,000,00 


or £800,000,000 on their new fleet, all that Nicaragua or 
Guatemala (or whatever nation may be contesting American 
supremacy) need to do is to drop one bomb within range of 
each ship and blow the whole caboodle sky-high. That is 
how airmen envisage the future. They may be right or they 
may be wrong. Time alone can tell. 


As it matters not one brass farthing to Great Britain, or to 
any British interest anywhere, whether Republicans or 
: Democrats secure the Presidency of the United 

Don Fake States, we shall be able to enjoy the first-class 
dog-fight across the Atlantic without any 

anxiety as to the ultimate result. We do not pretend to 
appreciate the dividing issues between the contending 
Parties, nor have we ever met any citizen of the Great 
Republic who could enlighten our ignorance. We only 
know that quadrennially American politicians work them- 
selves up into a fever of excitement and act as though they 
thought the fate of the civilized world depended on whether 
the Democratic Tweedledees defeat the Republican Tweedle- 
dums or vice versa. As the crisis develops, this furore 
embraces the entire electorate, and for the time being approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 people appear to outsiders to be off their 
heads. We have no idea who the respective standard- 
bearers are likely to be in this mighty sham-fight. President 
Coolidge has so frequently and so positively disclaimed any 
intention of serving a further term of penal servitude at the 
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White House that outsiders would suppose that there could 
be no question of his accepting the Republican nomination. 
But insiders are less positive, and anticipate that in certain 
eventualities “‘ Mr. Coolidge would be forced to save his 
Party from disaster and the country from the calamity of 
Democratic administration.” Failing Mr. Coolidge, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover is freely mentioned in some Eastern States 
as a possibility, likewise General Dawes. Both have their 
backers and their drawbacks in the eyes of “practical 
politicians.” Britons are amazed at the suggestion that in 
some quarters Mr. Hoover is deemed “ pro-British ”’—the 
most fatal epithet that can be applied to any man aspiring 
to popularity in U.S.A.—but then we remember that Presi- 
dent Wilson was likewise so labelled for his undoing. We 
will make the Republican Party a present of this suggestion 
—if the National Review had any say in choosing a candidate 
or in electing a President of the United States, we should 
unhesitatingly plump for Big Bill Thompson of Chicago as 
being emphatically the right man in the right place at this 
juncture. On the Democratic side events seem to be shaping 
in favour of Governor “ Al’? Smith of New York, who as a 
“wet? Roman Catholic is thought to have a better chance 
of victory than any other member of his Party. Roman 
Catholicism has made enormous strides in the United States 
of late years, and the Vatican is confident of seeing a son of 
the only true Church at the head of the State. President 
Coolidge is quoted as saying, ‘“‘ How are they going to beat 
Al Smith if they don’t run me?” * The situation is preg- 
nant with interesting possibilities. We are fortunate in 
being detached and disinterested spectators. 


It would take a rash man to dogmatize concerning the 
present situation in China, or to attempt any forecast of 
, future developments, but that is no reason 
China aia . 
for shirking the entire problem and for re- 
lapsing into an attitude of helplessness. here are immense 
British interests at stake, material, political, and moral, 
and we feel bound to continue expressing our astonishment 


* See London Correspondence, Manchester Guardian, January 16th. 
VOL. xo 52 
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that those immediately concerned have been at such slight 
pains to enlighten the Home Public on the facts, to educate 
them in their responsibilities, and to bring that pressure to 
bear upon the British Government which is the condition 
of Ministers pursuing any positive or intelligible policy. 
Stay-at-home Britons are constantly exhorted to ‘ wake 
up” by their compatriots abroad, and to realize what is 
at stake from the British standpoint. We are always 
prepared to second and enforce that appeal, but the general 
supineness as regards affairs in the Far East cannot fairly 
be laid at the door of the British Public. There has been 
no serious or sustained attempt to keep them posted in 
Chinese events; and though we recognize how difficult it is 
to expound the riddle of a huge chaos, such bodies as the 
China Association might have been expected to do con- 
siderably more than they have attempted to keep the Far 
East to the fore and to direct us in the way we should go. 
We cannot resist the impression that certain influential 
individuals in the City of London, associated with Inter- 
national Finance, and of the Defeatist temperament, who | 
view British Trade through the big end of the telescope, 
have encouraged every weakness in a Foreign Office that 
has been too obsessed with ‘‘ Locarno” and “‘ Geneva ” to 
cast an intelligent eye so far afield as Canton or Peking. 
There certainly has been some deplorable factor at work 
behind the scenes, and it might be as well if the British 
community at such places as Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
made it their business to investigate this aspect of the 
present crisis. Conspicuous among those who need “ waking 
up’ are the Home end of great mercantile and banking 
institutions whose interests are compromised by apathy in 
London. Some of these gentry may have irons in the fire 
that prevent their concentrating on the promotion of British 
business. The City of London breeds one type of “ patriot” 
who would cheerfully allow foreigners to scoop all the trade 
so long as he was allowed a reasonable commission as agent, 
or the pickings of Finance. 


Ir is not suggested that the outlook in the Far East is 
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clear or that our course is easy, but there is a difference 
between making the worst of a bad job and doing our little 

best. Zhe Times has published a series of 
ve articles on ‘“‘ Political China,” by Sir Frederick 

Whyte, the President of the Legislative 
Assembly in India, who, not having the fatal disqualification 
of being a Conservative, should have some chance of getting 
a hearing from the present Government. He notes a change 
in the Chinese atmosphere, due to the decline of Moscow 
influence, though he is not so sanguine as to encourage 
“ optimism ” as regards a country so unfavourable to that 
attitude. It was now a year since the British Government 
handed the Treaty Powers what is known as the December 
Memorandum, which laid down that we should “‘ endeavour 
to maintain harmonious relations with China without making 
for or insisting on the prior establishment of a strong central 
Government,” which our Foreign Minister followed up with 
a speech declaring that “‘we must try to negotiate this 
change (i.e. Treaty Revision) with the contending Govern- 
ments even in the midst of civil war.’’ In the early spring 
of last year there were three Chinese Governments, namely, 
Peking, Nanking, and Hankow, to say nothing of a con- 
siderable number of contending War Lords, now on one 
side, now on the other. But to-day, according to Sir 
Frederick Whyte, there are substantially two, ‘ roughly 
representing the division of the country between North and 
South, or, if you choose, between Old and New China. 
Neither is a Government in the accepted sense, and neither 
can draw a line on the map and say, ‘ Here our authority 
begins and ends.’”’ How far are the Chamberlain Seven 
Points (half, it will be observed, the famous fourteen of 
President Wilson) applicable to present conditions? This 
document, it may be remembered, was simultaneously 
handed to Mr. Eugene Chen (“ Foreign Minister” of the 
Hankow or Southern Government) and to Dr. Wellington 
Koo, the Foreign Minister of the Peking or Northern 
Government. The unspeakable Chen refused even to discuss 
it after the signature of the Chen-O’Malley Agreement, 
which we have never hesitated to denounce as one of the 
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most disgraceful capitulations ever countenanced by any 
British Government. Nor has much progress been made in 
negotiations in Peking. Sir Frederick Whyte thus sum- 
marizes the fate of the Seven Points in The Times of 
January 14th: 


1. Recognition of Modern Chinese Courts (British Plaintiffs).—In operation. 

2. Recognition of Chinese Nationality Law.—No result: mainly because the 
question has greater importance in the South, and since March there has been 
no contact with the South. 

3. Application of Chinese Civil and Commercial Codes in British Courts. — 
A Sino-British Legal Commission sat in Peking and drew up a report which 
was sent to London. Even if this report were accepted both in Peking and in 
London, it would not settle the question, owing to political, judicial, and legal 
differences between North and South. Certain codes are actually in existence 
and, given a uniform legal system, could be brought into operation in certain 
courts, but not universally. 

4. British Subjects to Pay Chinese Taxation.—Last spring the Peking 
Government was asked to supply the British Government with a complete 
schedule of Chinese taxes, showing which items of this list might fairly be said 
to fall under the terms of the Chamberlain Proposal. The intention was to 
set up @ Joint Commission, as under No. 3, to provide a plan of action. The 
Peking Ministry has never replied, probably because no such list exists. Nor 
will they or any other Government attempt to formulate proposals, because 
there is little or no regular and legal Chinese taxation, the greater part of revenue 
being collected in ‘irregular ’’ ways. 

5. Adoption of Chinese Penal Code in British Courts.—The code is still 
incomplete and is likely to remain in its unpromulgated draft form for some 
time to come. 

6. Rendition of British Concessions—Hankow and Kiukiang were handed 
over by the Chen-O’Malley Agreements: Tientsin is under negotiation: 
Chinkiang was seized by the Nationalists: Shameen is in statu quo; and in 
other places—e.g. Amoy and Newchwang—where the Crown has an interest 
in the land, the question does not arise. 

7. Abolition of Certain Missionary Privileges.—No action in the South, 
whence (especially the Middleand Upper Yangtze) the missionaries were 
evacuated, but some have since returned to contend with great difficulties; 
in the North the Peking Government has never yet produced the “Chinese 
Laws and Regulations ” referred to in the British proposals. 


The Times contributor, for all his Liberal leanings, does 
not share the enthusiasm of the Foreign Office or the House 
Hankow of Commons (to whom it was self-complacently 
presented as a diplomatic success for Great 


Britain) for the famous and infamous Hankow Agreement, 
declaring as he does: “ The haste with which that ill-starred 
document was written was the original cause of many of the 
evils with which the British Community have to contend in 
Hankow to-day. ... The rendition in Hankow was a pre 
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cipitate abdication of legal rights under the threat of force” 
(our italics). In other words, it was, as we pointed out at 
the time, a mere hoisting of the White Flag, which has been 
too popular an emblem with Responsible Statesmen of all 
Parties in post-war Britain. Let us not forget that there is 
every reason to believe that the Defeatists of Downing Street 
were prepared to extend the same treatment to Shanghai, 
where there would have been a similar débdcle had not the 
less invertebrate section of the Cabinet intervened when 
they realized that “to Hankow” Shanghai would be to 
commit political suicide. Sir Frederick Whyte expresses 
unstinted admiration for the Tientsin Agreement, which is 
still under consideration, as it was drawn up “ with real 
knowledge and foresight by men who knew all the risks 
involved.” It would be interesting to know whether this 
view is shared by our compatriots in Tientsin, as persons 
at a distance are occasionally liable to lapse into optimism 
concerning arrangements affecting other people. The writer 
expresses the hope “that the British Government has 
learnt the lesson of this contrast,” i.e. between Hankow 
and Tientsin. We share that hope without entertaining 
any lively expectation. We likewise hope that Sir Frederick 
Whyte is not unduly sanguine in suggesting that the situa- 
tion would be transformed by (1) the passing of the Boxer 
Indemnity Bill through Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment; (2) the completion of the Tientsin Agreement, 
coupled with the assurance that we will stand by the British 
community “if threatened from without”; (3) the taking 
of soundings in Nanking (representing as it does, ‘‘ though 
badly,” the China of the future) in order to see what rela- 
tions can be established for practical purposes of however 
informal a character—among these purposes being the 
prosecution of “‘ reform ” in Shanghai, the “‘ working out” 
of the Hankow Agreement—and some other injunctions 
which will in due time be revealed. Without setting up 
as experts on the intricate problems of China, we incline 
to the view that if we paid less attention to Chinese Poli- 
ticians and concentrated on safeguarding British interests, 
and Nationals, we should be more likely to promote peace 
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(‘the greatest of British interests’) than by any number 
of ‘‘ negotiations ” with phantoms who are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 


THE British taxpayer seems to be let down all over the 
world. Under the title “‘ Gifts for Sale” the Cape Times 

: on October 23rd printed an article of much 
bce rreme interest to this Toad under the Harrow. 
Apparently our Ministers at different times have lavished 
land, goods, and other valuables upon the Union Ministry 
without exacting even that good will should be shown to 
the generous Mother Country. It is now proposed by the 
Union Government that land should be sold this month, 
which was formerly the property of the British Government, 
and which is in some instances rich in historic memories. 
We quote from our contemporary : 


““The properties to be sold include the old Sea 
Point Fort at the corner of High Level and Glengariff 
roads, and the estate known as Charley’s Hope at 
Rosebank, which used to be the residence of the General 
Commanding at the Cape. These properties used to 
belong to the British Government, and were presented 
to the Union Defence Department when the British 
troops were withdrawn from South Africa.” 


The writer goes on to say that people hardly realize how 
generous the British Government has been to South Africa; 
and if the recipients do not appreciate the gifts, we must 
also say that the donors, the British taxpayers, are wholly 
unaware of them. But here are some details from the Cape 
Times : 


‘“During the Parliamentary Session of 1926 Sir 
Drummond Chaplin, by a series of questions, elicited 
much information about them. On May 4th in that 
year he was told by the Minister of Railways, in reply 
to a question, that the British Government had pre 
sented to the Union, rails to the value of approximately 
£500,000. Another question on the same day produced 
from the Ministers of Defence and Railways the infor- 
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mation that the British Government had handed over 
to the Union three merchant vessels, two mine-sweepers, 
and one survey sloop. No payment, Sir Drummond 
was told, had yet been made for the merchant vessels, 
and the value of the mine-sweepers and the survey 
sloop was estimated at £106,000. Later in the same 
session Sir Drummond put another series of questions 
to the Minister of Defence. In reply he was told that 
gifts had been received by the Union Government from 
the British Government valued at very large sums : 


£ 
Aircraft and stores ne a .. 1,500,000 
Artillery and stores fie ea .. 1,000,000 
Barrack stores... a5 aa he 10,000 
Engineer stores .. “s “4 12,000 


Defence Endowment Leis ei .. 1,000,000 
Defence Endowment Buildings. . . Lee” 


AN answer to another question put by Sir Drummond at the 
same time ‘‘ was to the effect that a sum of £150,262 was 
paid to the Imperial Government in March 
1923, being principally for buildings to be 
used for other than Defence purposes.” The Cape Times 
does not say if this is the only payment ever made to the 
British Government in return for these immense benefits, 
but it goes on to make, from a South African point of view, 
pungent remarks upon the shortsightedness and the meanness 
of the policy of sale, the Cape peninsula being without 
much Government land, the properties to be sold being 
historic, ete. But while condoling with South Africa for 
being misgoverned by a clique of men whose only constant 
policy is ““down with the Union Jack” and “ put the 
Native in his place,” we think that there is another point 
of view which will interest the people of this country. 
These valuable properties were handed over without a word 
to their proprietors, and without any quid pro quo at all. 
There is apparently, in the case of the land, no proviso 
that the open spaces shall remain open or that the estates 
shall stay Government property and be used for the benefit 


No per contra 
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of the people. So that, while our assets are lost, nothing 
remains on the South African side. These War Office lands 
and buildings are valued at £2,101,192; the total sum of 
what we have given amounts to £4,623,192. We have a 
right to know what we got in return for this enormous 
sum of money. It is a melancholy fact that although Sir 
Drummond Chaplin elicited all this information in 1926, 
none of the able correspondents of our great daily papers 
reported the fact—and this at a time when the Public 
really is concerned about wasteful expenditure. 


Ir the gross extravagance of the British Government of the 
day had been challenged at the time it flung away our 
The Flag property in South Africa, it is probable that 

we should have been told that it was a 
generous gesture made to lead to the conciliation of the 
Boers. A century of generosity having proved unsuccessful, 
one more tremendous effort must be made, etc. One can 
make up the argument—it is familiar. It has led to the 
present situation in South Africa, where the Union Jack is 
to be pulled down this year trom every town and village in 
South Africa, except the four capitals and the coast towns. 
The success of the policy of perpetual submission to un- 
reasonable claims may now be seen. The Boers are boasting 
in every corner of South Africa that they have virtually 
swept the Flag away. General Hertzog, in a speech recently 
reported in The Times, is stated to have said that ‘ the road 
was open for a Republic it the people wanted it.” A 
specimen of the kind of speech made by our Boer fellow- 
subjects was made by Doctor van der Merwe, Member for 
Winburg, in the Orange Free State. He is reported by the 
Daily Despatch, East London, December 7th, to have said: 
““The Union Jack comprised only one eighty-first of the 
flag and was, moreover, in an inferior position, lying on 
its back”; while at Heilbron, on December 14th, Mr. 
Malan, M.L.A., said that the National Flag had ‘“ killed 
the Union Jack.” The result of the continuous and un- 
ceasing campaign against everything English (for the cam- 
paign is not only directed against symbols, but against 
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ideals and against individuals) is causing an exodus to 
Rhodesia, which, being outside the Union, has a decent 
Government and is a thoroughly go-ahead country. The 
net gain of British to the Union last year was only 125, 
as against 982 Jews of many nationalities. The total net 
gain from all countries was only 1,709 for that vast, wealthy, 
and lovely country, the Union of South Africa. Such are 
the fruits of a mistaken policy on the part of successive 
British Cabinets, who have been so eager to give away 
British rights and diminish civilization that they have 
retarded the development of a wonderful country by placing 
it in the hands of men incapable of government except on 
the spoils system, and whose racialism is the enemy of all 
patriotism and progress. 


ALTHOUGH we remain sceptical as to aerial transportation 
becoming a considerable factor either for the conveyance of 
a passengers or goods in the foggy, stormy 
Flying ia British Isles, conceivably in other parts of 
the world, under more favourable climatic 

conditions, the prospect is better than in the gloom of the 
North Sea. There is, however, so much exaggeration about 
everything connected with the air, and the Press generally, 
from The Times downwards, is so wildly excited about every 
aerial development, that it is not easy to ascertain the facts. 
Thus we might gather from some accounts that the Ameri- 
cans have become a nation of Lindberghs and that no self- 
respecting millionaire in that land of millionaires would 
dream of travelling in anything more obsolete than aircraft. 
But visitors to U.S.A. report that flying is an inappreciable 
element in the movements of that vast restless community, 
which still prefers to grovel on the ground. Every nation is, 
in fact, represented to be far more addicted to flying than it 
actually is, in order that some other nation may be “ gingered 
up” to make the requisite effort. We do not know how it is 
in Australia, or what to believe of enthusiastic Press reports, 
but we can imagine that aviation may be a more practical 
proposition in the island continent than almost anywhere 
else, and that if any country is ever to make anything of it 
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it is Australia. If an immense territory with a clear atmo- 
sphere and fairly dependable weather, containing big towns 
planted far apart, cannot make a success of flying, it is 
unlikely to be useful elsewhere. The idea of linking up the 
British Empire by airships may be moonshine, and were we 
Australians we should hesitate to encourage expenditure on 
anything so wasteful; but the Federal policy of supple- 
menting Australian railways with aerial routes for the con- 
veyance of passengers and mail to remote places may be an 
experiment worth testing. According to the Morning Post 
(January 5th), the following Air routes are now regularly 
maintained with the aid of moderate subsidies, and our 
Australian readers should be in a position to judge how 
useful they are: 


** (1) Sydney to Adelaide and Melbourne (760 miles). 
This serves the towns and districts of Sydney, Coota- 
mundra, Narrandera, and Hay (New South Wales), 
Mildura (Victoria), and Adelaide (South Australia), 
There is a weekly service in either direction, and the 
annual subsidy is £17,500. 

**(2) Sydney to Brisbane (550 miles), serving Sydney, 
Newcastle, Kempsey, Grafton, and Ballina (New South 
Wales), and Brisbane (Queensland). Weekly service in 
either direction. Annual subsidy, £11,500. 

**(3) Charleville (Queensland) to Cloncurry ( Queens- 
land), 515 miles. Serves Charleville, Tambo, Blackhall, 
Longreach, Winton, and McKinley. Weekly service 
each way. Annual subsidy, £12,000. 

**(4) Geraldton (Western Australia) to Derby (Western 
Australia), 1,195 miles. Weekly service each way, 
serving Geraldton, Carnarvon, Onslow, Roelawn, Port 
Hadland, Broome, and Derby. Annual subsidy, £25,000.” 


Among impending extensions is a route from Adelaide to 
Perth (1,500 miles), from Brisbane to Charleville (in Western 
Queensland) (650 miles), which will link up the existing Charle- 
ville~-Camooweal route of 825 miles and will ultimately extend 
to the Northern Territories that are cruelly isolated from the 
rest ofthe world. Australia, in fact, isin a position to effec- 


~- 
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tively experiment in a form of transport that has still to 
make good elsewhere. 


Ir would be easy to criticize both the policy and the personnel 
of the Parliamentary Commission which, under the Chairman- 
: ship of Sir John Simon, is now on its way to 
de orl India to undertake the herculean task of 
reporting on the working of the present 

political régime. For one thing, we have never been able to 
understand why it was necessary to appoint any such body 
for any such purpose, as the Government of India should be 
able to supply all the necessary information to enable the 
Home Government to decide whether the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Constitution is a screaming success, a partial or a total 
failure, and to prescribe accordingly. But decision of any 
kind is out of favour in Downing Street, so the usual Com- 
mittee or Committees was resorted to, and as this ungrateful 
task has been ungrudgingly shouldered by public-spirited 
men, in some cases at much material sacrifice, we can only 
wish them God-speed. They are handicapped by being 
politicians, as the tendency of all politicians is to overrate the 
importance of their opposite numbers in other countries. 
So they may be tempted, after the manner of Responsible 
Statesmen, to imagine that “ politically minded ” Indians in 
a few cities are the only India that need be taken account of. 
All recent blunders in our Indian policy are due to this 
obsession, and we trust that Sir John Simon and his col- 
leagues will take a wider and sounder view. That “‘ politi- 
cally minded” India has proclaimed a ferocious boycott of 
the Commission and all its works affords suggestive evidence 
of the mentality of ‘‘ the Congress Wallah,” which should 
help the tourists in the discharge of their duty of seeing 
India steadily and seeing it whole. Besides the professional 
politicians who occupy the foreground and make the noise 
in Calcutta, Bombay, and Delhi, India contains these impor- 
tant elements: (1) the Mohammedans, (2) the fighting races, 
(3) the Hindu women, whether wives or widows, whose lot is 
described in Mother India, (4) the native principalities, 
(5) the “‘ untouchables,” (6) the cultivators of the soil. These 
immensely preponderant sections are almost inarticulate and 
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therefore politically helpless. They should be the peculiar 
care of sympathetic statesmanship. 


THE outlook in Home politics is more bleak than brilliant 
from every point of view. A Conservative Government, 

upheld by a record majority in the House 
oe of Commons and dominating the House of 

Lords, confronts a Liberal Party, in whose 
favour, by all precedent, the pendulum should now be 
violently swinging, and a Socialist Opposition that re- 
gards itself as the Government of the future. But their 
intrinsic weakness prevents any of these three Parties from 
seizing their opportunities. The Conservatives lack the 
courage to propose the solutions in which they really believe. 
They have not the nerve to safeguard any basic British 
industry, although “ safeguarding ” is their avowed policy; 
to reform the House of Lords, so that the country may not 
be liable to that “snap”? Revolution against which Con 
servative spokesmen warn us; or to practise Retrenchment, 
on which Ministers are as specifically pledged as they were 
to defend British industrial interests. Neither are the 
Liberals in a position to exploit the widespread disappoint- 
ment with the Government, as they have nothing to offer 
that the nation needs. They are living on the musty 
shibboleths of early Victorian days and are, moreover, 
hopelessly handicapped by the “ Personal Fund” that Mr. 
Lloyd George has been allowed to hang round their necks, 
and which sits upon every Liberal candidate like an Old 
Man of the Sea. Nor are the Socialists much better off, 
being riven by internal dissensions between those “ great, 
wise, and eminent’? men who have “ arrived,” and who 
consequently need no longer indulge in ‘‘ soap-box rhetoric,” 
and outsiders who are “on the way” and ardently hope 
to “‘ arrive’ by treading in the footsteps of their ‘‘ Leaders,” 
who were “wild men” only the other day. Renegade 
Liberals and renegade Conservatives who joined the Socialists 
in furtherance of their own careers are beginning to doubt 
their own astuteness and to wonder whether the fleshpots 
of Downing Street have been brought appreciably nearer 
by their change of Party. 
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THE chief assets of all three Parties are undoubtedly the 
failings and failures of their opponents. Party hacks on 
every side have consequently much to say 
both on the platform and in the Press, and 
those to whom politics is a mere game of “ins and outs” 
are satisfied with the situation. But any Conservative, 
Liberal, or Socialist to whom his Cause is a creed and not 
an empty cry, has every reason to be discouraged by the 
course of events. We can all be eloquent on the short- 
comings of ‘“‘the enemy,” which are so manifest that to 
dwell on them is like shooting sitting pheasants. The 
blunders of the Government are glaring, all the more so 
because they are gratuitous, though they should not surprise 
us, because the composition of the Cabinet three years ago 
ought to have prepared us for its subsequent wobbling 
from one side of the road to the other. To invite twenty- 
one politicians who excel in exposition to govern the country 
at a time when coherent, consistent, constructive policy 
was called for was to invite trouble. Ministers are now 
entering their last lap before the General Election without 
making any attempt to implement the outstanding pledges 
by which, in large part, they obtained their majority, and 
with a Sessional programme—if we may believe their ad- 
mirers in the Press—-which can only serve to accentuate 
public disappointment and party discontent. Ministers 
doubtless rely on the ineptitude of “the other side” to 
pull them through another General Election, from which so 
unboastful a man as the Prime Minister is confident of 
emerging in triumph. Neither of His Majesty’s Oppositions 
are likely to fail them. When Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Lloyd George have done belabouring the Government, 
they have nothing whatsoever to offer the country that 
would supply any national need. They would be equally 
feeble in Foreign Affairs, and even more averse to upholding 
British interests anywhere abroad. They would be yet 
more unsympathetic in Imperial affairs, and would seek to 
put spokes in the wheel of the modest Preferences we have. 
So far from relieving the British taxpayer, they would keep 
that wretched toad under the harrow and sharpen the 
latter’s teeth. They have nothing but words to contribute 
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to the vital problem of unemployment, nor any industrial 
policy except Unrestricted Free Imports and a continuance 
of Deflation based on the Gold Standard. They may 
cultivate the British farmer in Opposition, but he is not 
such a fool as to suppose that anything effective would be 
_done for him by any Cabinet of which Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was the head, and Mr. Lloyd George Minister of 
Agriculture, or indeed by any Government in which either 
of these slippery fish had any say. 


In truth, the only people who can keep the present Govern- 
ment in power are the Radicals and Socialists, just as the 
: the only people who can bring in the latter 
Conservatism are His Majesty’s Ministers, who are assuredly 
ia doing their best for the Oppositions. As a 
pantomime this three-cornered duel is amusing, 

though from no other point of view. As Conservatives 
who believe in Conservatism, we lament the attitude of the 
Cabinet, though with so many ex-Coalitioners in Downing 
Street we are less surprised than some onlookers at the 
drift of the last three years. As apostles of a Centre Party, 
with a hankering after the revival of the old discredited 
Coalition, some Ministers never seem to have had their 
hearts in their work in a Conservative Government or to 
have put their backs into it. If it came to grief they might 
hope to find a niche in some other combination, and it is 
common knowledge that so recently as two years ago there 
was active intriguing in the Cabinet with a view to “re- 
construction”? under an alternative Prime Minister. It 
failed for a variety of reasons, and on its demise there was 
reason to hope that Mr. Stanley Baldwin would firmly grasp 
the nettle and insist on being master in his own house, 
especially when the fiasco of the General Strike provided 
a golden opportunity for National and Party Leadership. 
But apparently the effort that gratified the country, and 
saved the situation, exhausted the moral resources of 
Downing Street, and from that day to this there has hardly 
been a single manifestation of statesmanship calculated to 
afford satisfaction to Conservatives worthy of the name, 
who wish a Conservative Government to succeed not simply 
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because it bears a Conservative label, but because it believes 
in Conservative principles and does not regard the line of 
least resistance as the only objective. There have been 
many eloquent tributes to Disraeli at Primrose League and 
other Party gatherings by Ministers proclaiming themselves 
“ Disraelian Conservatives,” but the “sincerest form of 
flattery’? has been conspicuous by its absence, and we 
keenly miss the “ Disraeli touch” both in external and 
internal affairs. We hear a great deal about the Geneva 
League of Nations, which would have appealed less to the 
best that was in Disraeli than the British League of Nations, 
whose diplomatic disunity was deliberately promoted by 
the only Imperial Conference held under the auspices of 
the present Government. Nor can we detect any trace of 
Disraelianism in that “‘ craven fear of being great’”’ that 
has been the keynote of British policy in China (vide “‘ Han- 
kow’’), or indeed in our Defeatist attitude towards almost 
any Power, great or small, that displays any desire to be 
offensive to this country, to penalize British trade, or to 
harass British interests. We could certainly do with a little 
less Disraelian praise if we had a little more Disraelian 
pudding. We are fully aware that the Cabinet contains 
some capable, public-spirited, disinterested men, anxious to 
do their best by Great Britain and the British Empire, but 
there are so few traces of these qualities in their collective 
action, that we can only suppose Conservatism is submerged 
in Coalitionism. 


Ir must be admitted that the attitude of the Prime Minister 
is something of an enigma, not to say a disappointment, 
, to many of those who have supported him 
ane through good report and ill report ever since 
he stepped into Mr. Bonar Law’s shoes 

nearly five years ago. He was chosen as Conservative 
Leader in preference to other aspirants with superior 
hierarchic claims because he was not a professional Poli- 
tician “‘ on the make,” but a man whose native independence 
and integrity had enabled him to remain unspotted by the 
mud that stained many Coalition Ministers. Also because 
he belonged to the world of Industry, and was believed to 
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rank its well-being above the momentary exigencies of 
Party warfare. He confirmed this impression by almost 
immediately imperilling the Government, of which he had 
recently become the head, by plunging the country into 
an unpopular General Election—without, it must be ad- 
mitted, adequate preparation, though with such manifest 
disinterestedness that despite heavy defeat his personal 
prestige was unshaken, and he was unanimously re-elected 
to the Leadership. A year afterwards, at another General 
Election, he registered a sensational triumph that placed 
Conservatism in a position it had not held in any Parliament 
since the Reform Bill of 1832. But though sturdy in 
defeat, he became “rattled”? by victory, which he pro- 
ceeded to fritter away, as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
by loading his new Cabinet with Careerists whom the Party 
hoped it had done with, only to find its councils hence- 
forward dominated by them. Owing to the personnel of 
the Ministry and the atmosphere around him, the Prime 
Minister has apparently forgotten the precise and positive 
pledges which helped to swell the flowing tide only three 
short years ago. Whenever these are mentioned, notably 
Safeguarding and Retrenchment, Mr. Baldwin is apt to take 
refuge in sermons on Self-Help as the single specific for 
industrial and agricultural disaster and chronic unemploy- 
ment. It would have comported more with his character 
had such homilies been preached before the General Election. 
His hangers-on merely make themselves absurd by de- 
nouncing everybody who ventures to whisper that hateful 
word Economy, or to recall emphatic and explicit under- 
takings to defend over-taxed British Industry against unfair, 
because relatively untaxed, foreign competition, and to give 
the British Farmer a chance. 


NATIONAL expenditure remains approximately £830,000,000 
per annum, and though we have the usual predictions 
2 of prosperity from big bankers who every 
Will They f 
Say Bo? January consume a vast amount of news 
print with their eloquence, the fact that 

they have often encouraged similar expectations that have 
never materialized reduces their reputation as prophets. 
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That Joint Stock Banks prosper is beyond a peradventure. 
They are literally bursting with money. They hardly know 
what to do with it. Much of it goes on bricks and mortar, 
and in many places the branches of “the Big Five” are 
the only flourishing local industries. This is not a healthy 
state of things, and to Bankers who are likewise thinkers 
the outlook is disquieting. It is no wonder that Banks 
are opulent. It is only wonderful that they are not more 
so, seeing that they are in the happy position of being able 
to borrow an unlimited amount of money at 3 per cent. 
from ‘‘ widows, orphans,” and others, which they can lend 
at from 54 per cent. to 64 per cent. Any of us might become 
millionaires on such terms. Among the elementary duties 
of Government is to see fair play between Industry and 
Finance, but unfortunately our Bureaucracy, and through 
the Bureaucracy the Ministers, take their cue from the 
Bank of England, which has but an exiguous interest in 
Productive Industry. Its Governor is a high-minded Inter- 
nationalist, hypnotized by the circle of external exchanges, 
and obsessed by the ratio of the dollar to the sovereign. 
This is a minute aspect of the general problem of National 
Economy which hinges on the state of production within 
these Islands. It is extraordinary that men who claim to 
be Responsible Statesmen should be unable to see what is 
obvious, and should make every excuse to evade their own 
pledges on Retrenchment and Safeguarding (both indis- 
pensable to Industry), and actually contemplate devoting 
what may prove to be their last opportunity to swamping 
the electorate with another flood of female voters—according 
to the uncharitable, because they suppose the newly en- 
franchised care too little about the things they neglect to 
bring Ministers to book. Will the 270 Conservative Members 
of Parliament who are avowed “ Safeguarders ” tolerate such 
folly? Are they too tame to say Bo to any goose—or to 
any Government ? 


WE have scant sympathy with those journals that are 
“ chipping ” the Cabinet on the number of Ministers recently 
abroad and the attenuated attendance at Cabinet Coun- 
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cils. Both these things are to the good. The Cabinet is 
admittedly much too big for the serious consideration of 
ap any question on which a positive conclusion is 
Ministers desirable, and its size is generally held respon- 
on Tour ‘ a ; : 
sibleforits flabbiness. It occasionally happens 
that an adjournment of some protracted debate occurs with 
several Ministers in the dark as to any actual decision, which 
subsequently comes as a surprise to them via the utterance 
of a colleague or in the public Press, e.g. the announcement 
of “‘ Votes for Flappers,’ which the Cabinet were not even 
aware had been adopted, as is manifest from several Minis- 
terial speeches and is also a matter of common knowledge. 
With six or seven of their number away Cabinet Councils 
become a more reasonable size, when it should at least be 
possible for those present to know what is going on. It 
is equally desirable that Responsible Statesmen should 
occasionally get away to breathe the ampler ether of a 
larger world, and realize that there are other points of view 
than those of Downing Street, or of the bureaucrats among 
whom they move and live and have their being. The tour 
of the Colonial Secretary—as Mr. Amery is still commonly 
called, though he is also “Secretary of State for the 
Dominions ”—should be useful. It was keenly awaited in 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and 
became all the more important with the growing conscious- 
ness overseas that the last Imperial Conference did calculable 
harm by strengthening every Separatist tendency and 
weakening every unifying influence. Had any such episode 
occurred under Liberal or Socialist Governments, Conser- 
vative orators would have been on the warpath, emphasizing 
the perils of “ Little Englandism in high places.” It was a 
disagreeable surprise, not to say a severe shock, to find a 
Government so strongly manned from Birmingham and the 
Midlands thrusting the ramrod of diplomatic disunity into 
the British Empire. If Mr. Amery does not return from his 
world tour with a renewed stock of Imperial faith, and 
positive plans for restoring the ideals imperishably associated 
with the name of Joseph Chamberlain, we shall inevitably 
see a quickening of the centrifugal forces that have been 
dangerously active since Defeatism descended upon Downing 
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Street in the winter of 1918-19, of which it has remained 
in possession ever since. Other Ministers have travelled, 
including Sir Laming Worthington Evans, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
and have thus enjoyed leisure for reflection; and as “clear 
thinking ’’ is a clamant need in public affairs, they should 
return with a keener conception of things as they actually 
are than if they had remained interned in their various 
Departments. 


NoTHIne could better illustrate the present stalemate in 
Home Politics than the analysis of the opinions of the com- 
peting candidates at the recent by-election at 
Northampton in the Daily Mail (January 6th) 
under the heading ‘“‘ Where All Agree.” The Special Corre- 
spondent, to whom we owe this amusing sidelight on Party 
Politics, gave full credit to Captain Renton, the Conservative 
candidate, for courageously advocating the Legalization of 
Betting : 


Stalemate 


“At a meeting last night he declared that betting 
should be given a legal status and that bets on which the 
tax had been paid should be recoverable at law. This 
is probably the first time any candidate has challenged 
the present position so plainly.” 


Otherwise : 


“The general unanimity among at least three of the 
candidates on topics of national importance is most 
delightful to behold, but a little embarrassing for elec- 
tors anxious to cast a vote in the best interests of the 
State. 


This may be gathered from the following epitome of 
their public utterances : 

Unemployment. — Captain Renton (Conservative) : 
I regard this as the most serious of all our problems. 

Mr. Cope Morgan (Liberal): I regard unemployment 
as the most urgent national problem. 

Mr. Malone (Socialist): Unemployment is the great 
problem that besets our nation. 
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National Economy.—-Captain Renton: I am in 
favour of every possible economy. 

Mr. Morgan: The Liberal Party demands economy 
in public expenditure. 

Mr. Malone: The enormous expenditure on arma- 
ments imposes a tremendous burden. 

Disarmament.—Captain Renton: Universal peace is 
absolutely vital. 

Mr. Morgan: It is our moral duty to lead Europe 
back to peace. 

Mr. Malone: The subject of peace is the most 
important issue before the electors. 

There is, however, one important difference. Mr. 
Morgan, in a leaflet, says he stands for ‘ fair do’s for all.’ 
Captain Renton, in an advertisement, says that his is 
‘the party of comfort, welfare, and more regular and 
better goings on.’ If electors after this are still unable 
to make up their minds, it may assist those who like to 
be on the winning side to know the results of the 
canvass of the wards now completed. Here again I 
(the Daily Mail correspondent) quote the candidates’ 
own announcements made to me this afternoon. 

Captain Renton: The results show an overwhelming 
majority for us. Victory is certain. 

Mr. Morgan: The results exceed our most sanguine 
hopes. Victory is certain. 

Mr. Malone: ‘The results show a 3 to 1 Socialist 
majority. Victory is certain. 

Mr. Hailwood (the Independent Conservative candi- 
date): We do not need a canvass. Victory is certain.” 


It is customary to hold “‘ Democracy ” responsible for these 
unedifying exhibitions, but it is the politicians who are really 
to blame for feeding the public with such fustian. 


OPTIMISTS appear to have read rather more into Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s withdrawal from the Independent Labour Party 
than that incident warrants. When Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald follows his colleague’s 
example in kicking down the ladder by which 
they both climbed to eminence we shall doubtless hear much 
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similar speculation in ‘‘ Capitalist” journals in which these 
politicians are nowadays star performers. It will be sug- 
gested that as they have “‘ sown their wild oats’ they have 
ceased to be dangerous and can be safely entrusted with the 
Government of the country, especially if they are likely to 
be associated with “the moderating influence” of Mr. Lloyd 
George. In their disappointment with the performance of 
the present Government a certain number of the electorate 
who preferably vote Conservative might be impressed by this 
argument were it not for the fact that no Labour or Liberal 
Government, or any Coalition of those Parties, holds out any 
prospect of retrenchment. Socialism, whether inspired by 
Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Maxton, or by Messrs. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Snowden, simply means more taxation and more 
jobs for Socialists. Liberalism or Radicalism of the Lloyd 
George variety involves as much Socialism as the Welsh 
Wizard believes the British Elector will swallow. It is idle 
for the Samuels or the Runcimen to inveigh against the 
special surtax on savings which has replaced the Capital 
Levy as the corner-stone of Socialist Finance. If the 
Samuels, who are very weary of wandering in the cold shade 
of Opposition, became convinced that swallowing the surtax 
was a condition of their regaining the Promised Land they 
would take their medicine like men. They are accustomed 
to toe the line that has been marked out for them, and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson’s uncompromising declaration at Burnley 
on January 12th leaves no room for reasonable doubt as to 
what that line is : 


“I can assure you quite definitely that, despite all 
the assertions to the contrary, the Labour Party is abso- 
lutely unanimous on the principle of the new surtax, 
and that it is now a firm part of Labour’s financial 
policy.” 

Mr. Henderson expressed his confidence 


“that, when the opportunity was given, Mr. Snowden 
would not hesitate to secure the additional revenue by 
means of the imposition of the surtax, which would 
assist in opening up a new era of social and economic 
improvements for the people of this country.” 
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What commends itself to Mr. Snowden will assuredly com- 
mend itself to his neighbour and ally, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
will have little difficulty in imposing his will on the Samuels, 
the Runcimen and the Runciboys. 


“THE Ministerial reshuffle,’ which optimists had adum- 
brated, since last summer demonstrated the staleness of 

several Responsible Statesmen, proved to be 
“oe Ro a very little one. None of our Twenty-one 

Cabinet Ministers have been retired or have 
thought fit to make way for those ‘‘ younger men” who 
receive much encouragement in the public utterances of 
Party Leaders—but nowhere else. The limpets remain 
adherent to the Treasury rock, basking in the sunshine of 
their self-complacency. Thanks to a Peerage conferred on 
Colonel Gibbs+-eminently fitted for that distinction—a 
vacancy was created both at Bristol and in the politically 
insignificant office of Treasurer of H.M. Household. This 
permitted a minor movement among Ministers and Minis- 
terial M.P.s. Major Sir George Hennessy (previously Vice- 
Chamberlain of H.M. Household) succeeds Colonel Gibbs, 
while another decorative post, Comptroller of H.M. House- 
hold, was vacated by Major Sir Harry Barnston. This 
enables Mr. F. C. Thomson, K.C., M.P., to become Vice- 
Chamberlain and Major William Cope, T.D., M.P., to take 
Sir Harry Barnston’s place. The only changes of political 
moment are through the resignations of Colonel Lane-Fox as 
Minister of Mines in order to devote himself to the work of 
the Commission in India, and of Sir Burton Chadwick as 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade. The 
expectation encouraged by the promise of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that Colonel Lane-Fox’s Department would 
be offered up on the altar of Economy went the way of 
all piecrust, as Commodore Douglas King was instantly 
nominated as his successor.* This appointment created 3 
vacancy in the Financial Secretaryship of the War Office, 


* “ During the present financial year arrangements will be made to abolish 
the Ministry of Transport ... to distribute the functions of,/the Mines 
Department, and to terminate the separate existence of the Overseas Trade 
Department.’’—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer, April 11, 1927.) 
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which was allotted to Mr. A. Duff Cooper, the Member for 
Oldham, Sir Burton Chadwick’s post being assigned to Mr. 
H. G. Williams, the Member for Reading. The net result of 
all this manceuvring is the addition of two of the younger 
and more capable Ministerialists to the Ministry, though in 
positions that will afford small scope for the exercise of their 
not inconsiderable talents. An Under-Secretary is impotent 
in his own department and negligible on all other subjects. 
Both these promising men are old enough to become Cabinet 
Ministers, and new blood is urgently needed in Downing 
Street, but unfortunately it is unusual for men in possession 
to see things as they really are. 


THE most hopeful episode of the past month was altogether 
outside Politics. Indeed, its prospects admittedly depend 

on Politicians of all Parties keeping clear of 
Capital and = it, as Politicians have either private and 

bour : , 

Confer particular or Party axes to grind. They are 

consequently viewed with suspicion, and are 
generally speaking at a substantial discount just now. 
Burlington House in Piccadilly, the headquarters of the 
Royal Society, provided the locus of the experiment, which 
took the form of a really representative and completely 
unfettered Conference between Capital and Labour that 
cannot conceivably do any harm to either side and might 
with luck benefit both by establishing their relations on a 
sounder and safer basis. We owe this gathering to the 
initiative of Sir Alfred Mond, who, although he happens 
to be a Member ot Parliament, occupies a singularly de- 
tached and independent position in Politics and a great 
position in the industrial world. The invitation to a free 
and unrestricted Conference on their common concerns 
came from the employers, and was unhesitatingly and wisely 
accepted by the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress, who instinctively felt that they would put them- 
selves in a false position by refusing, which, moreover, would 
be unpopular with the Trade Union rank and file, many of 
whom are grievously disillusioned by recent events and 
completely fed up with ‘‘ class consciousness.” The Con- 
ference assembled on January 12th for a preliminary meet- 
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ing. Sir Alfred Mond was elected to the chair on the 
proposal of Mr. Ben Turner, the Chairman of the General 
Council of the T.U.C. He spoke impressively of the hopes 
and aspirations aroused by their proceedings, referred to 
the changes in industry during the last generation, the loss 
of personal touch between employers and employed, and 
the elimination of the human factor. He outlined the 
problems awaiting discussion, emphasizing the sense of 
security needed by all and the financial anxieties of industry, 
urging that these meetings should not develop into mere 
debating societies at which mental boxers exhibited their 
prowess, but should concentrate on the investigation of 
such questions as the following : 


“The better organization of existing industries, by 
means of amalgamation, rationalization, introduction of 
new processes and of new methods, both technical 
and administrative. Among the considerations under 
this head were the methods of dealing with those who 
might become eliminated as workers owing to the 
introduction of methods which improved the industry 
as a whole, through carefully prepared methods of 
transference and greater mobility of labour, and by a 
system of compensation and pension which would 
help in providing for the man who had done his duty 
to the industry in the past, give him the leisure to 
which he was entitled, and at the same time open up 
new avenues of employment for young men who were 
unemployed.” 


Members of the General Council spoke with similar frankness, 
including Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., Mr. John Bromley, M.P., 
Mr. Ben Tillet, the Rt. Hon. T. Richards, the Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Thomas, M.P., Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Walter Citrine, 
and Mr. George Hicks. On the employers’ side Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Sir David Milne-Watson and Mr. C. B. Johnson 
spoke. Everybody subsequently expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the prevailing atmosphere, and keenly anticipated 
the resumption of the Joint Conference at the end of January, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ben Turner. The only 
discordant note was struck by Mr. A. J. Cook, of the Miners’ 
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Federation, who protested at the outset against the whole 
proceedings, which he subsequently pronounced “an abso- 
lute farce,” and later complained: “I was disgracefully 
attacked in the Conference by several of my own colleagues 
of the General Council.” 


AN influential member of the General Council of the Trade 
Union Conference was quoted as saying: “In my opinion 
we have got along splendidly. I believe that 
cag the if this fails we are set back ten years. A 
great responsibility now rests on the Press.” 

We are not absolutely certain as to the bearing of this 
reference to the Press. Does it mean that excessive pub- 
licity might injure the Conference, or that too little would 
belittle it ? It is surely incredible, even to the most sus- 
picious Trade Unionist, that the Press wishes this remarkable 
experiment to fail. Newspapers have an immense stake in 
British Industry, and must necessarily be as anxious as 
anyone for its peace and prosperity. Or does this com- 
mentator mean that the Press should help the Conference 
by making suggestions for the solution of outstanding 
difficulties, or that advice from the outside can only hinder ? 
We don’t know; we can’t guess. But we shall hazard 
one observation on these momentous proceedings which we 
trust may not be taken amiss, as it is at any rate well meant. 
We are convinced the Conference can confer the utmost 
benefit both upon the industries with which its members 
are immediately concerned and the nation as a whole, 
provided it applies itself clearly and fearlessly to its task 
and shirks none of the operative facts. If, on the other 
hand, from whatsoever motive and under whatsoever 
influences it shies at these, then, however amiable an atmo- 
sphere may be created at Burlington House, and whatever 
palliatives may be proposed, no permanent material ad- 
vantage will accrue, and Capital and Labour will gradually 
but inevitably drift back to the unsatisfactory era from 
which the best men on both sides are anxious to emerge. 
We are not thinking of any bone of contention between 
employers and employed, or of any question that has 
ever been in issue between any Federation on the one side 
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or Association on the other; it has, on the contrary, been 
only too consistently shirked by both parties, though it 
stares them in the face and is largely responsible for the 
protracted crisis to which the Conference owes its existence 
and the deplorable plight of British basic industries. 


It is permissible to hope that a Conference containing men 
of the acumen and knowledge of Sir Alfred Mond and Sir 

Josiah Stamp—whose public utterances indi- 
The Flaw cate their appreciation of this factor—will not 
separate without applying itself to an aspect of Industry 
which in the judgment of many competent persons contains 
the key that will unlock the door to Industrial prosperity 
from which the objects sought by its conveners should flow 
as a matter of course, though without that key there can 
be little hope of any permanent and radical betterment. 
The subject is discussed afresh in the remarkable book of 
Mr. J. Taylor Peddie,* just published, from which we are 
privileged to reproduce a typical chapter elsewhere in this 
number. In his preface the author says : 


*““ We are travelling fast towards another industrial 
crisis, and the next one will have more serious conse- 
quences than the last. It is as certain as anything can be. 
Industry, Labour, and the middle classes—in fact, all 
classes—can obtain no relief from the external pressure 
to which they are subject within the present economic 
system. All sorts of superficial remedies have been tried, 
but without effect. New remedies, laws, and theories 
are now proposed, such as Rationalization, Trustification 
and Co-partnership, but these, also, will afford no relief. 
Where, then, is the flaw in the economic system ? 

“Having foreseen the inevitable, I have devoted 
several years of my time in an endeavour to find a 
solution of the problem, and this book is my final con- 
tribution. The facts revealed may enable the people 
to face the crises to come with their usual fortitude 
and courage—and they have not yet failed the country 
in its time of need. It is this fact that leads me to hope 
that the inevitable crises I foresee may be avoided; 


* The Flaw in the Economic System—The Case against the Gold Standard, 
by J. Taylor Peddie (John Murray, London). 
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but if this hope is to be realized it will be necessary 
for all concerned to concentrate and co-operate in 
removing those imperfections from within the economic 
system to which I specifically refer in the pages that 
follow. It will be observed, however, that my views do 
not accord with orthodox teaching, but there would be 
no virtue in them if they did. 

‘*The economic interests of the manufacturer, the 
farmer, the worker and consumer in production and 
distribution as a whole are identical and indivisible. 
Between them there is an interdependence so fixed and 
irrevocable that it is difficult to understand why their 
relations should ever be otherwise. 

“The dwellers in urban areas have been taught that 
their economic interests are opposed to those of the 
farmers and vice versa. But as all true wealth comes 
from the soil and must ultimately be exchanged for the 
manufactures of the urban areas the paradox becomes 
at once apparent. Then the manufacturer, as a capitalist, 
is regarded by the workman as his natural enemy, 
whereas in reality their interests are identical. 

“Mr. John Hodge, a prominent and much-respected 
Trade Union leader, reviewing the present position to 
me recently, said: ‘Our relations with the officials of 
the manufacturers’ organizations are for the most part 
of a very friendly character, but the relations between 
masters and men are no better to-day than they were 
forty years ago, when I first became an official of this 
Union. It is not industrial peace we want, but economic 
emancipation.’ ” 


Mr. Hodge’s comment is described by the author as “an acute 
observation and one that gets to the root of the problem.” 


Wi the Conference of Capital and Labour go to the root 
of the problem, or will it be content to skate over the surface ? 
The Since the War Capital and Labour have been 


Slaughter in thraldom to International Finance, especi- 

ally in this country—indeed, far more in 
England than elsewhere. In some countries, notably Ger- 
many and France, Industry has dominated Finance, and as 
domination is bad for dominators and dominated, certain 
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evil consequences accrued, notably in the Fatherland, where 
Inflation ran riot and the rentier class were wiped out, 
though it is doubtful whether even extreme forms of inflation 
inflict more injury than the steady, persistent, relentless 
deflation Great Britain has suffered under the monetary 
policy of successive Governments acting in conjunction with 
the Bank of England, which of late years has hardly been 
more than an outpost of the Federal Reserve Board of New 
York. For no rhyme or reason an unthinking Cabinet with- 
out any mandate to that effect was surprised into adopting 
the Gold Standard, thus placing our country at the mercy 
of the Transatlantic Money Power and constituting our- 
selves the agents of the United States for the extension of 
the Gold Standard to as many nations as can be constrained 
thereto under the threat of discrediting their credit. On the 
pretext of seeking “‘ stability ’’«—as though any deflationary 
process promotes stability—-we seem prepared to go to 
the length of trying to make gold into the standard of value 
in countries that are traditionally silver! Nevertheless the 
pundits of the Press who have been most active and insistent 
in preaching and enforcing the gospel of ‘‘ Sound Money ” 
express their astonishment at the slump in British Exports 
and cast about for every explanation but the true one of 
our present economic plight and the chronic unemployment 
in basic Industries that have been deliberately slaughtered 
to make a Financial holiday. 


INFLATION may destroy the amenities of national existence, 
but deflation attacks the vitals. In Germany Finance was 
‘ sacrificed to Industry, whereas in this country 
saeaten and Industry has been sacrificed to Finance. 
Consequently, although Germany lost the 

War which we won, the Fatherland’s industrial outlook is 
in several respects brighter than ours, and we observe that 
London and New York Financiers (who affect to regard 
Repudiation as the crime of crimes) have tumbled over one 
another in their anxiety to finance the champion defaulters 
of all time! How can British Industry really get going under 
the present monetary régime and with the Moneylenders of 
New York in a position to screw up our Bank rate whenever 
they please, and thus automatically inflict a paralysing 
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penalty on every British business? Sir Alfred Mond warned 
us at the time Mr. Winston Churchill walked into the Anglo- 
American trap of what the consequences would be. Sir 
Josiah Stamp confirmed this warning in connection with the 
coal crisis that was precipitated by the adoption of the Gold 
Standard. Thanks to our pernicious example, the disease is 
engulfing one country after another. Italy has recently suc- 
cumbed, France threatens to follow suit. There will be 
many other victims. This means continuous and progressive 
Deflation and constant crises in the relations of Capital and 
Labour which might reach such a pitch as to endanger 
stability in every shape and form. It is the arch breeder of 
Bolshevism, of whom the handful of Bureaucrats and 
Bankers, who have been allowed by supine Statesmanship 
to dictate British policy, are unconscious confederates and 
principal promoters. 


ALTHOUGH the B.B.C. are too squeamish to tolerate any- 
thing in the nature of what they are pleased to term 
‘“‘ propaganda” on their system, either by 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen or Welsh- 
men, the inhibition apparently does not 
extend to Germans. The pros and cons of British Air 
Policy are taboo, whether discussed from the point of view of 
the Air League, which complains of the inadequacy of British 
Aerial effort, or from the standpoint of those who regard the 
Air Ministry as suffering from megalomania and the Press as 
taking a distorted view of future “ wars in the air.” But 
the entire broadcasting apparatus is available for dissemi- 
nating Teutonic views of International relations. Thus the 
most insidious of German propagandists was allowed to 
empty an entire column of the wares in which he specializes 
upon his unsuspecting listeners on January 7th through the 
medium of the B.B.C. We should not have known of this 
manifesto but for the enterprise of the Daily T'elegraph in 
reproducing it textually. This gentleman, Mr. Emil Ludwig 
(upon whose literature an instructive article will be found 
elsewhere in this number), may be not unfairly described as 
the head bamboozler of the German Republic. It is his 
mission to re-write Modern History and Biography in a 
manner to encourage the English-speaking nations to revise 
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their verdict on the events of the last century and to regard 
the Fatherland as more sinned against than sinning. The 
Germans, it appears, are a much misunderstood people of an 
amiable disposition and inoffensive demeanour, who have 
been grievously misrepresented by their unduly suspicious 
neighbours owing to an unfortunate chapter of accidents. 
We had substantially the same propaganda before the war 
under the patronage of Lord Haldane and other Germano- 
phils which came within an ace of achieving its object, 
namely to paralyse Great Britain when “‘ Germany’s hour 
sounded.” That it should be renewed for the benefit of a 
younger generation innocent ot Bismarckianism, Hohen- 
zollernism. and Prussianism was only to be expected. That 
it should deceive the unwary is natural. But that the 
apparatus of our hypersensitive B.B.C. should be exploited 
for the purpose of laying the train of an Anglo-German 
Alliance strikes some of us as incongruous. 


WE shall always regret that the House of Lords missed a 
golden opportunity of increasing its popular prestige when 

it consented to be talked by the Archbishops 
Peeais ed and Bishops into casting a big majority in 
Prayer Book favour of the Deposited Prayer Book. This 

division in no sense reflected public opinion, 
either in the Church of England or elsewhere, and was all 
the more unfortunate for the House of Lords by enabling 
the House of Commons within a few hours to reverse the 
verdict, and thus render one of the most useful public 
services of late years. At some previous crises people had 
been heard to say, “‘ Thank God for the House of Lords ”— 
for once the House of Commons found itself in the good books 
of habitual critics. Nor is there any room for reasonable 
doubt that on this particular issue the House of Lords 
put itself in the wrong in the eyes of the British public, while 
the House of Commons was in the right. We deplore the 
action of the former and can only be thankful that its 
challenge to the Commons was met as it should be, and would 
be again should the question be raised anew. It was no 
accident, as disappointed upholders of the Episcopacy and 
their Deposited Prayer Book affect to believe. National 
sentiment found earnest and eloquent expression, and the 
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course of the debate showed that the House of Commons 
was a more reliable reflector of average Church opinion 
than the Church Assemblies, which are in the main gatherings 
of leaders without followers. We are told that the case for 
the Deposited Prayer Book was inadequately presented, 
and scapegoats are sought for the Parliamentary fiasco. 
But however presented the result would have been the 
same once a sufficiency of Members—not forgetting their 
constituents—regarded the Measure as pointing in a 
Romeward direction and in effect a move in the Counter- 
Reformation on which Lord Halifax’s untoward conversa- 
tions with Cardinal Mercier at Malines throw an ominous 
sidelight. The Archbishop of Canterbury was admittedly 
animated by the highest motives in countenancing these 
pourparlers, but it was among the least judgmatical acts 
of his Grace’s reign. Although the official report of 
this affair was held back so as not to jeopardize the Deposited 
Prayer Book, its tardy publication cannot fail to prejudice 
the new version which the Archbishops and Bishops have 
produced as we go to press. It looks as though the minor 
concessions they have made to Protestant sentiment— 
which there is every reason to believe their Graces and Lord- 
ships despise—will not mollify opponents, while possibly 
exasperating some supporters of the earlier edition. So far 
from bringing peace to the Church it can only exacerbate 
a controversy which has hitherto been conducted in a 
manner highly creditable to both sides. 


WE have received the following from a valued correspondent : 
“One evening, early in January, listening-in to the wireless, 
., ., JL was interested to hear an address by a 

Be Bilew member of the Government, Sir Kingsley 
Wood. Being a Minister and occupying the 

office of Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
he addressed us on the Government’s recent Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Pensions Act, which he naturally praised. What 
was a little startling to the ordinary person, who is not a 
politician but merely a humble taxpayer, was that Sir 
Kingsley made an impassioned appeal for more widows to 
apply for pensions under the Act, and, great as the numbers 
were—and as he gave them they were staggering—huge as 
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were the sums disbursed—some people, he exultantly told 
us, were getting 39s. a week—he felt sure that many more 
should apply and should be given yet mure of our money, 
And he went on to tell a moving story of how, in one family, 
where there was no widow, the generous Government had 
stretched a point and had given money to an elder sister! 
One listener, the writer of this note, thought he had never 
in his life heard such an extraordinary performance as this 
appeal to one particular class to come and dig their hands 
into the public purse. If the money were certain to be well 
spent and to benefit those to whom it is given, the lavishing 
of it at such a time as this would be a doubtful policy. 
But how will it be spent ? What will it do? Information 
is beginning to come in from Welfare Workers and Guardians 
that children are being taken away from the boarding- 
schools, where boys and girls from very poor or very bad 
homes are given a chance to become decent citizens, in 
consequence of their mother’s application for them to live 
at home. What has happened is that the mother, who has 
often been indifferent to her children for many years, now 
wants the 5s. a week given under this Act. Girls have been 
in many instances taken from good surroundings into bad, 
from training to disorder, and though this may in time save 
the ratepayers’ or charitable pockets on schools, it will 
increase their expenses in other ways by adding to the ranks 
of undesirables. Perhaps the people most hit by the Act are 
the humble folk who, not being able to afford servants, have 
a few hours’ daily help from a charwoman. They, in many 
instances, find that the charwoman now lives on her pension 
and that of her children and that she is no longer available, 
as she used to be during their school-hours. What we must 
ask ourselves is what we are aiming at in creating this huge 
new class of non-earners. It may be a good thing that they 
should be helped while their families are young, but this 
orgy of doles is a retrograde step, bad and demoralizing, 
and pans of praise from those responsible will not find an 
echo in the minds of thoughtful people, who consider the 
nation’s moral health, while their appeals to voters to come 
and help themselves from public funds must seem excessive 
to all right-minded people.” 
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OUR INCREASING NATIONAL DEBT 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER 


[Tue following article is a chapter from Mr. Taylor Peddie’s 
new and remarkable book, The Flaw in the Economic System 
(John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W.), which we 
are able to reproduce by the courtesy of the author and 
the publisher. Rejecting all the conventional and super- 
ficial explanations of our economic plight, Mr. Taylor Peddie 
goes to the root of the matter by challenging the monetary 
policy of successive Governments of late years, and gives 
convincing reasons for his conclusion that on present lines 
things are bound to go from bad to worse. The subject is 
difficult, but too important to be shirked, and anyone who 
reads this striking book cannot fail to be impressed by the 
argument and alarmed by the figures, as, e.g., those in the 
following pages.—EpirTor, N.R.] 


A COMPLETE and intelligent understanding of the financial 
position is not possible without a review of the history of 
the National Debt and the various sums paid in redemption 
thereof since 1919. The following figures, taken from the 
“Returns on National Debt, July 1927,” will show the 
total ‘Dead Weight Debt” at the 3lst of March in each 
of the following years, and we have not included ‘ Other 
Capital Liabilities,” for it is obvious that the Government 
hold equivalent assets against them : 


£ 
1919 ad ye ry ss 7,434,949,429 
1920 ae ai oi ss 7,828,779,095 
1921 ads i es es 7,574,358,486 
1922 age Fay ri aC 7,654,301,176 
1923 be Ae ms ee 7,742,233,287 
1924 ax 4 E:. re 7,641,046,952 
1925 oe *e me 4 7,597,848,053 
1926 ae ve aes a 7,558,644,299 
1927 ae wi a 7,554,617,647 


From the above figures it will be seen that the total 
nominal debt is to-day greater than it was in 1919 by 
£119,668,218. But, as we have shown, there is a capital 
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liability of £121,000,000 due for accrued interest on National 
Savings Certificates, and as this amount can be discharged 
only by the issue of loans, and as the Government are now 
trying to do so, it must be added to the total of the Dead 
Weight Debt. So that the nominal debt to-day is greater 
than it was in 1919 by no less a sum than £240,668,218. 

The following sums have been applied to the redemption 
of Debt since 1919 in the years shown * as follows: 


Budget Surpluses. Sinking Funds. 
£ £ 

1019. oe ots 5,664,018 
1920 .. os oie 9,166,581 
1921... ang ee 230,556,789 25,103,384 
1922 .. si aa 45,693,246 28,996,983 
1923 .. ei nn 101,515,848 28,978,638 
1924 .. Se ra 48,329,073 44,653,644 
1925 .. a ae 3,658,884 49,948,748 
1926 .. ie a 54,685,028 
1927 .. con ate 64,685,087 

£429,753,840 £311,882,111 


Grand Total: £741,635,951 


From the above two sets of figures it will be seen that, 
although we have paid off £741,635,951 since 1919, the total 
nominal debt is to-day greater than it wasin 1919. In other 
words, notwithstanding the vast payments that have been 
made, no impression has been made on the total nominal 
debt; on the contrary, an increase is shown. As quickly 
as debt is paid off, just as quickly is nominal debt added 
to it; and this has been achieved partly by capitalizing 
the arrears of interest due on the American Debt in 1920, 
but mainly by the issue of loans at a discount and the 
payment of premiums on maturing debt. And although 
the new loans are issued at a discount, the Treasury always 
concedes to the market the current rate of interest; so 
that a more attractive security is invariably issued to replace 
the one that has matured. The terms offered are such that 
capital appreciation is a certainty. 

The public is always led to believe, however, that 
although the new loans are issued with a lower nominal 
rate of interest, such as, for instance, the 34 per cent. con- 


* The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, 1919-27. 
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version loan, the country is in fact saving on the total 
annual interest paid. That such is not the case will be 
seen from the following figures : 


ToraL INTEREST CHARGES AND MANAGEMENT EXPENSES PAYABLE ON TOTAL 
NaTIONAL DEBT (EXCLUDING SINKING FUNDS) FOR EACH OF THE YEARS SHOWN, 


WITH CORRESPONDING AVERAGE DISCOUNT RATE FOR SAME YEARS, 


Average Discouné 
Rate for Bills to 
31st December 
same year. 
£ 
1919 is .. 269,326,958 £ S & @. 
Plus accrued interest, National == 276,826,958 3 18 10 
Savings Certificates, about . 7,500,000 
1920 as .. 327,481,864 
Plus accrued interest, National = 339,981,864 6 7 10 
Savings Certificates, about . 12,500,000 
1921 as .. 328,832,237 
Plus accrued interest, National = 339,832,237 fe -4-9 
Savings Certificates, about . 11,000,000 
1922 a .. 306,603,281 
Plus accrued interest, National = 316,603,281 213 6 
Savings Certificates, about . 10,000,000 
1923 re .. 299,827,995 
Plus accrued interest, National = 319,827,995 314 | 
Savings Certificates, about . 20,000,000 
1924 we .. 307,811,009 
Plus accrued interest, National = 322,811,009 310 9 
Savings Certificates, about . 15,000,000 
1925 oa -- 312,582,170 
Plus accrued interest, National = 322,582,170 42 0 
Savings Certificates, about. 10,000,000 
1926 Ay .. 308,846,008 
Plus accrued interest, National = 318,846,008 410 3 
Savings Certificates, about. 10,000,000 
1927 ae .. 318,420,782 
Plus accrued interest, National = 339,420,782 410 
Savings Certificates, about. 21,000,000 (First half) 
Grand Total .. aC £2,896,732,304 
For interest charges, see Return on National Debt, J uly 1927, 


H.M. Stationery Office. 


We are, in fact, thus to-day paying approximately 


the same amount in interest charges on the total Dead 
Weight Debt as we did in the year 1920—that is, if weinclude, 
as any ordinary business concern would be compelled to do, 
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the accrued interest charges on the National Savings 
Certificates. 

We are fully aware of the fact that the 1927 interest 
charges include the sum of £27,947,875 for interest paid on 
the “U.S.A. Government Loan,” and that the figures of 
1920 and 1921 do not include this charge. But as against 
this we have the exceptional interest expenditure incurred 
in the earlier years in order to force deflation, which is 
indicated by the discount rate of £6 7s. 10d. shown against 
the year 1920. The Bank Rate was also raised by stages 
to 7 per cent. and the increased cost of carrying the Treasury 
Bills and Ways and Means Advances was, therefore, certainly 
not less than £22,000,000. 

After our first exposure of this matter Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence, M.P., raised the question in the House of Commons. 
The question and answer were as follows, and they are taken 
from Hansard, April 26, 1927: 


‘“Mr. Pethick-Lawrence asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: What has been the total addition to 
the face value of the National Debt brought about by 
the various conversions that have taken place since 
November 11, 1918?” 

“Mr. Churchill: The addition to the face value 
of the debt is about £318,000,000, but, as I explained 
recently, the face-value figures are misleading, and the 
annual interest charge on the debt has decreased in the 
last seven years by £47,000,000 per annum.” 


It will be seen from Mr. Churchill’s reply that he suggests 
Mr. Lawrence should not be misled by figures, since the 
Treasury had saved £47,000,000 a year in interest charges 
since 1920: the implication here being that out of all the 
refunding operations that have taken place since 1920, even 
although the nominal debt is greater to-day than it was in 
1919, the Treasury had saved £47,000,000 a year in conse- 
quence of the redemption of debt and of a reduction of the 
interest rates upon the new loans that were issued to replace 
the old ones. 

It will clearly be seen from the annual total of interest 
charges payable on the National Debt that such implication 
was misleading and untrue. 

The cash sums applied towards redemption of debt since 
1919 and the payment of interest charges on the total internal 
debt are, therefore, as follows : 
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£ 
Redemption of Debt... a ‘ia 741,635,981 
Interest charges <e ak os 2,896,732,304 
Total .. oe ae £3,638,368,255 


and notwithstanding the payment of this vast sum of money 
our National Debt is greater to-day than it was in the year 
1919. Yet we think we are right in saying that the Great 
War finished on the 11th of November 1918. 

In his own inimitable way Mr. Churchill may possibly 
characterize his answer as a terminological inexactitude, but 
we should frankly call it a misstatement of fact. And in 
view of the serious crisis through which the country is now 
passing, and a general desire on the part of the manufacturers 
and the leaders of labour to understand the full causes of 
trade depression, it is Mr. Churchill’s duty to disclose all the 
relevant facts relating to the financial position, and not to 
throw a veil over them. 

The real truth of the matter is that Mr. Churchill took 
as his year of comparison 1920 and not the year 1922; and 
we have a specific reason for confining the issue to the years 
1922 and 1919, as will be seen from the above table of 
discount rates shown alongside the total annual interest 
charges paid since 1919. It should be observed that the 
totals of the latter closely follow the discount rates year 
by year. Also in 1919 a considerable increase was made 
in the face value of the debt due to the issue of large loans 
at a discount. In fact, the largest increase took place in 
this year. 

In the year 1920 the Government, in conjunction with 
the Bank of England, set its heart upon deflation, and with 
this end in view it raised the Bank Rate to 7 per cent. and 
as a corollary the Treasury Bill discount rate to 63, which 
rate is at least 2 per cent. above the normal average rate 
current since 1920. As the amount of Treasury Bills issued 
was at about its highest peak in 1920, namely, £1,100,000,000, 
it will be seen that the extra cost of carrying these bills 
amounted to no less a sum than £22,000,000. This was a 
non-recurring expenditure deliberately incurred by the 
Government to achieve their purpose of deflation. But if 
Mr. Churchill had taken the year 1922 as the basic year, 
when conditions were normal, he could not possibly have 
made the statement he did. On the contrary, he would have 
had to report that there had been no reduction of interest 
rates, after allowing for the amounts expended in redeeming 
debt, and bringing into account the accrued interest charges 
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on National Savings Certificates. He would, in fact, have 
had to report that there had been an addition to the interest I 
charges of the consolidated debt. f 
This much is clear: If the nation has since 1919 paid in C 
hard cash the sum of £741,635,951 for the purpose of h 
redeeming debt, and if we allow an average rate of 5 per cent., e 
the annual amount of interest charges that ought to have h 
been saved on this item alone is £37,081,797 ; and if to this d 
we add the sum of £22,000,000 of extra discount paid on a 

the Treasury Bills in 1920 to force deflation (a non-recurring 
expenditure), we ought to be saving to-day the sum of | ti 
£59,081,797 in interest charges per annum. Where is this et 
amount reflected in the annual accounts ? L 
The total interest charges on the consolidated debt W 
(excluding sinking funds) were on the respective dates tl 
mentioned as follows : A 
a 
1919 .. 0 «. wee ee 276,826,958 al 
ee! is! Us) ete: - g 
_. ene ee a {i 
PE nk. 46s hoe aeel eae eee t] 
i 
We therefore suggest that the nation has made no 7 
saving at all in interest charges out of the refunding opera- th 
tions that have taken place, and that there is no extenuating D 
circumstance that can justify the nominal debt of the United id 
Kingdom being greater to-day than it was in the year 1919. £5 
In fact, it would seem that the £741,635,951 spent in redeem- (E 

ing debt has been lost, in so far as it is reflected in the interest 
charges payable. re 
We would suggest to Mr. Lawrence that he should renew tr; 
his question to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and that th 
he should ask a further one, namely: If the prodigious effort mi 
made by productive industry and agriculture since 1920 in tre 
paying off National Debt, in meeting the interest charges Bi 
thereon, and in carrying the burden of the Social Services $] 
has ended in failure, what earthly hope have they got in an 
doing so in future years? bearing in mind that, according be 
to information supplied by the British Engineers’ Association, Ch 
the engineering industry is to-day barely earning 3 per cent. as 
on the total capital invested in it, and that, according to the 
the Daily Press, 75 per cent. of the farmers are bankrupt, the 
and that the coal industry is obviously finding it difficult to 
to make both ends meet, notwithstanding the considerable Bu 
increase in the production of coal that has taken place and | 
the consequential lowering of costs. obti 
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A truthful answer to these questions, without termino- 
logical inexactitudes, would certainly help in removing the 
flaw from the economic system, since it is clear that the one 
cause is producing the same effect in all cases. It would 
bring about a clear and general understanding of the real 
economic problem to be solved. The mysterious veil that 
hangs over the monetary problem would then begin to 
disappear, and it is to this end that the public conscience 
and will should be directed. 

For a summary of the effect of all the foregoing transac- 
tions we would recommend a perusal of Paragraph 144 
et seg. of the Report of the Colwyn Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation (Cmd. 2800). The succeeding paragraphs 
will be of interest, since they give the Committee’s views on 
the subject of issuing Conversion Loans at a discount. 
As regards interest rates, it will be seen that, although in 
a later paragraph the Committee states that the source of 
all interest reductions cannot be accurately stated * (Para- 
graph 183), it goes on to suggest that the reduction of 
£47,000,000 since 1920-1 (this, it should be observed, is 
the figure used by Mr. Churchill in his answer to Mr. Peth- 
ick-Lawrence) is due as to £12,000.000 to the lower rate 
of interest on Treasury Bills, as to £4,000,000 to changes in 
the source of ways and means advances (another Floating 
Debt item), as to £1,500,000 to “‘ conversion operations and 
identifiable re-borrowings,”’ and as to the balance of 
£29,500,000 to the repayment of debt out of revenue 
(Paragraph 187). 

We strongly recommend a perusal of the Committee’s 
report verbatim, although the figures contain numerous 
traps, and, to the ordinary layman, do not readily lend 
themselves to summarized treatment. The financial state- 
ments of the Treasury seldom lend themselves to summarized 
treatment, and it is clearly not intended that they should. 
But we are glad to note the Committee’s view that only 
£1,500,000 has been saved due to “conversion operations 
and identifiable re-borrowings.”’ There is a vast difference 
between this figure and the £47,000,000 suggested by Mr. 
Churchill. We do not agree, however, that there has been 
a saving of £12,000,000 on Treasury Bills since 1920; what 
the Committee ought to have said was that, ‘“ allowing for 
the exceptional rate of discount paid by the Government 
to force deflation in 1920, the saving has been £12,000,000.” 
But if the Committee had said this we should have again 


* I certainly do not agree with this assertion. It ought to be possible to 
obtain an accurate statement.—J. T. P. 
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disagreed, for the exceptional amount spent in that year 
was, as already shown, £22,000,000; and this exceptional 
expenditure, in whole or in part, ought not to have been 
brought into consideration. 

In order to prove our point we will advance the basic 
year from 1920 to 1922 and see what happens. If Mr. 
Churchill had taken the year 1922 as his year of comparison, 
he would not have been able to give his reply so airily. 
A loss is shown on the Treasury Bills carried, and not a 
saving, as will be seen from the following : 


On £877,214,000 of Treasury Bills out- £ 

standing at March 31, 1922, and allowing 

the average rate of discount for the year 

to March 31, 1923, at £2 13s. per cent., 

the total discount rates paid amounted to 23,240,450 
On £877,214,000 of Treasury Bills (assuming 

the same relative position as at March 31, 

1927), and taking the average rate of 

discount for the year to that date at 

£4 9s. 58d. per cent., the total discount 

rates paid would have amounted to .. 39,243,630 
On £599,175,000 of Treasury Bills, the actual 

amount outstanding at March 31, 1927, 

and taking the average rate of discount 

for the year to that date at £4 9s. 53d. per 

cent., the total discount rates actually 

paid amounted to .. os wa .. 26,805,081 


It will be seen, therefore, that if the same amount of Treasury 
Bills had been carried in 1927 as was carried in 1922, the 
actual loss would have been £16,005,747, and that on the 
smaller amount actually carried the loss realized was 
£3,566,389. These losses are a consequence of the return 
to the Gold Standard, and the figures certainly do not 
reflect any great credit on Mr. Churchill or the Colwyn 
Committee. It may be held, of course, that Mr. Churchill 
was merely replying for the Treasury, but if he had confined 
himself to that, nothing could have been said. But when 
he suggested to Mr. Lawrence that figures were misleading; 
he should have had due regard to that aspect of the question 
as it reflected on himself. For example, the only real saving 
effected in interest charges is the sum saved in consequence 
of the repayment of debt. The Colwyn Committee place 
this at £29,500,000. But Mr. Churchill had no right to 
bring forward this saving as a justification for increasing 
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the face value of the debt. He should, on the contrary, 
have explained where this saving has disappeared to. The 
redemption of debt was a closed transaction, and had no 
possible connection with the issue of new loans. Nor could 
the £29,500,000 be said to be a saving in interest charges 
due to refunding of debt. It was, in fact, a saving due to 
repayment of debt. We naturally lay particular stress on 
this point, as, in our view, it is the key to the flaw in the 
economic system. 

If we now summarize the annual expenditure (thus far 
discussed in detail in Mr. Peddie’s book), we arrive at the 
following extraordinary result : 


(1) To interest charges on the National £ 
Debt (excluding Sinking Funds) .. 318,420,782 
(2) To accrued interest on National Savings 
Certificates .. . 21,000,000 


(3) To interest charges imposed on pro- 

ductive industry and commerce in 

consequence of the return to the 

Gold Standard ~ ree .. 219,000,000 
(4) To unemployment benefits, the bulk of 

which expenditure is due to unem- 

ployment caused by the return to the 

Gold Standard (year 1924-5) .. 44,573,197 
(5) To expenditure on relief of the poor 

and purposes connected therewith, 

mainly due to unemployment (year 

1924-5) wn a .. 936,841,768 


Total ee sit -» £639,835,747 


As the nation receives no wealth production in exchange for 
this vast annual expenditure (on some portion of it the 
Government obtains a rebate through Income Tax), we can 
readily understand why the nation is becoming impoverished. 
£639,835,747 is much too large a sum to pay for the main- 
tenance of a Gold Standard, although we agree that a large 
percentage of it, approximately half, would have to be paid 
under any system, but the remaining half would provide 
& considerable sum to keep in hand with which to liquidate 
the National Debt without imposing fresh taxation, and the 
magnitude of the saving that could be effected should break 
down the prejudice of the most hide-bound Conservative. 
There are some people, encouraged by the editors of certain 
newspapers, who go off into ecstasies of joy and optimism 
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when they see a slight improvement in trade from the worst 
of the depression, and they would lead us to believe that 
this is the best of all possible worlds. Let them sit down 
and reflect upon the position now disclosed, after which 
they may ask themselves the extent of the improvement in 
trade that is required to carry the financial burden. It may 
dull their optimism. 


J. TAYLOR PEDDIE 


THE COMMONS AND THE PRAYER BOOK 


Arter a memorable debate, in which the highest levels of 
oratory were reached, the House of Commons declared 
against the new Prayer Book by a majority of 33. Some 
wild things have been said about the vote since, even in 
responsible quarters. It would not be worth while to take 
_ notice of these things if they did not indicate a possibility 
of further difference of opinion between the Church Assembly 
and Parliament. In view of this it is important that full 
attention should be given to the reasons which induced the 
Commons to reject the Book in the form in which it was 
presented to them in December. 

The constitutional right of either House of Parliament to 
reject any measure presented to it by the Church Assembly 
was declared by the Enabling Act. The Church of England 
was given such self-government as is afforded it under the 
Enabling Act on the express condition that the measures 
framed by the Assembly should be subject to the veto of 
Parliament. That final Parliamentary control, or rather 
control by the Crown as advised by Parliament, was not 
intended to be merely perfunctory, nor has it been so 
regarded. Hitherto Parliament has examined with care the 
several measures submitted to it by the Church Assembly 
and has not hesitated to reject some of them, which rejection 
has meant the reference of these measures back to the 
Church Assembly for further consideration. Indisputably, 
in a general way, such a revision of the work of the Church 
Assembly by Parliament is an advantage to the Church, as 
Parliament has a knowledge and experience of its own which 
qualifies it to make a useful contribution towards the final 
shaping of the measures framed by the Assembly. 

The Archbishops and Bishops from the first recognized 
the right and duty of Parliament fully to consider even a 
measure so fraught with doctrinal issues as the Prayer 
Book Measure. At once, on the passing of the measure 
through the Church Assembly, the Archbishops and Bishops 
took steps to press upon members of both Houses considera- 
tions which should, in their judgment, move them to think 
favourably of the measure. On looking back it can be 
clearly seen that the too-insistent advocacy of the Deposited 
Book by the Archbishops and the majority of Bishops has 
been a leading cause of the present deadlock. It has 
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weakened the moral effect and the distinctive value of the 
votes in Convocation, in the Church Assembly, and in the 
Diocesan Conferences; and it has produced the widespread 
impression that the Book has not been approved in these 
several assemblies simply on its merits, but chiefly in 
deference to the wishes and representations of the Bishops. 

The influence of the Archbishops and the majority of 
the Bishops has largely extended to the Press. The majority 
of the Church papers have followed the Bishops from the 
first and have warmly advocated their policy, and a great 
many of the daily papers have done the same. The conse- 
quence of this has been that the case for the Deposited 
Book from the episcopal point of view has been put before 
the public with every possible advantage, while it has been 
only with great difficulty that those who have been opposed 
to the authorization of the Book in its present form have 
made their voices heard. | 

The sequel has shown that it is not wise in a democrati- 
cally trained country like this to hinder or discourage free 
discussion. The actual facts of a controverted case will 
come out in course of time, and when they do come out a 
strong revulsion of feeling is likely to ensue. This is very 
evidently what happened in the House of Commons. The 
voting, it is admitted on all hands, was largely determined 
by the debate. That does not mean that the majority vote 
was a “snap” vote, as it has been styled, likely easily to 
be reversed on a second appeal. Individual members of 
the House had been thinking seriously on the whole question 
for a long time. If many of them had declined to pledge 
themselves beforehand it was because of their keen sense of 
responsibility for their decision and their most earnest 
desire to arrive at a right judgment after hearing everything 
that was to be said for or against the new Book. Probably 
a good many members of the House of Commons had been 
present at the debate in the Lords, and had heard fully the 
case for the Book as stated by the Archbishops and Bishops. 
The speeches in the Commons put another aspect on the 
matter and brought to light things which in their cumulative 
effect were startling after the more or less one-sided discus 
sion in the Press. The fervour of the speeches no doubt 
had the persuasive power which eloquence always has when 
it is the outcome of sincerity and profound conviction, 
but such fervour was not a disturbing influence on the sound 
judgment of the majority, because it manifestly reflected 
the intense feeling in opposition to the measure which was 
entertained by so many outside the House. 
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One thing about which the majority of the Commons 
satisfied themselves was that the expectation that the 
passing of the measure would lead to the restoration of 
discipline in the Church was, to a large extent, illusory. 
It was realized that there had been no movement on the 
part of the Archbishops and Bishops to speed up the 
reformation of the Church Courts, in itself a highly contro- 
versial matter. Some of the Bishops, indeed, had publicly 
declared that, whatever they might try to do by methods 
of persuasion, in no case would they enforce discipline 
against recalcitrant clergy. Other Bishops were fully com- 
mitted beforehand to connivance at practices which went 
quite beyond anything that would be sanctioned by the 
Deposited Book. There had been no united and very little 
individual effort on the part of the Bishops to suppress or 
even discountenance practices which in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906, were 
declared to be illegal and “clearly inconsistent with and 
subversive of the teaching of the Church of England.” It 
was said of such practices, with special mention of “‘ eleva- 
tion, genuflexion, use of ceremonies from the Canon of the 
Mass, and public Reservation,” that they “lay on the 
Romeward side of deep cleavage between the Church of 
England and that of Rome”; and the first recommendation 
at the close of the Report was that these practices ‘‘ should 
be promptly made to cease by the exercise of the authority 
belonging to the Bishops and, if necessary, by proceedings 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts.” If the Bishops saw reasons, 
which seemed to them sufficient, for not resorting to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts as constituted at present, at least it 
might have been expected that they would have acted on 
the recommendation that the practices described as incon- 
sistent with the teaching of the Church of England should 
“receive no toleration.” So far from this having been the 
case, such practices have been carried on in cathedrals 
as well as in parish churches on a large scale, with the full 
knowledge of the Bishops; and the Deposited Book, instead 
of affording promise of their discontinuance, seemed rather 
intended to give countenance to some of them. 

The Bishop of Birmingham episode had manifestly a 
profound effect on the opinion of the House, as it has had on 
public opinion outside. Here was a Bishop who had incurred 
much obloquy and misrepresentation for his alleged heretical 
utterances. It turned out that his general theological 
teaching could not be proved to be unsound, but was rather 
of a kind to be specially helpful to thoughtful people, and 
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that his sacramental teaching was precisely that of the 
Church of England as expressed in its formularies. It was 
a shock to the moral sense of the nation that such a Bishop, 
who had fearlessly tried to act up to the responsibilities 
incurred by him at his consecration, should have been more 
or less under the frown of his brother-Bishops, and should 
have been publicly denounced in a “ brawling”? way by 
a clergyman whose own everyday illegalities apparently 
brought him no censure from his diocesan. 

It was not surprising that, in view of such circumstances, 
the Commons should have made up their minds that the 
prospect of the Bishops acting strongly and unitedly for 
the promotion of discipline was of the slightest. They had 
it in memory, too, that some 1,400 clergy had publicly 
announced that they would not, if the Deposited Book were 
authorized, give up the practices, not provided for in the 
Book, which they had carried on for a long time with, at 
the least, the tolerance of their Bishops. 

There was another consideration which weighed very 
heavily with the Commons—all the more heavily because 
it seemed to have been almost entirely overlooked by the 
majority of the Bishops. It was recognized that, while the 
authorization of the Deposited Book would afford no sure 


hope of the restoration of discipline, it would certainly | 


inflict very serious hardship on a large body of loyal Church- 


people. Members of the House of Commons had fully | 
assured themselves that there was great and widespread | 


opposition to the alternative Communion Office and to the 
provision for the continuous reservation of the consecrated 
elements. It has suited some of the supporters of the 
measure to speak of this opposition as arising from 4 
negligible body of extremists; but these ‘“‘ extremists” 
were able to show that their doctrinal position was precisely 
that of the Bishops who first took the work of revision in 
hand, and who agreed at the outset that there should be no 
alteration in “‘the substance and structure of the Com- 
munion Office.” Not long ago, a thousand clergy from all 


parts of the country met together in London in order to | 
declare that they could not accept those sections of the | 


Deposited Book which, to their minds, implied change of 
sacramental doctrine. They made no appeal to Parlia- 


ment on their behalf. Parliament was not mentioned in any | 


of the speeches delivered at the meeting. They simply 


felt called upon to make it known that, if the Deposited | 


Book were authorized, they could never assent to it nor 
take part in services in which the alternative Communion 
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Office was used. They had counted the cost of this resolu- 
tion; they knew that it meant that they would be passed 
over for preferment, and would thenceforth seem, to their 
deep regret, to be disloyal to their Bishops, whom they had 
hitherto most heartily obeyed; but it was a matter of 
conscience with them, and they felt that they could take no 
other course. 

Members of the House of Commons had the fullest means 
of knowing that the attitude of these clergymen towards 
the controverted sections of the Deposited Book was that of 
great numbers of the laity. In churches—and no doubt 
they would be many—in which the alternative Communion 
Office would be adopted, those to whom the doctrinal 
implications of that office were unreal and untrue would be 
debarred from Communion. It was pertinently asked in the 
course of the debate what such persons had done that this 
injury should be inflicted on them. 

It was noticed further that it has been a cause of general 
distress to large numbers of attached and devoted Church- 
people that the standard of the Church’s doctrine should be 
lowered by the authorization, as they view it, of reactionary 
beliefs. It is surprising that such a skilled debater as Lord 
Birkenhead should have been misled into the use of the 
sophistical argument that, if we are content with a Com- 
munion Office dating from 1662, we are not moving forward 
with the times. Jf Lord Birkenhead had made doctrinal 
investigations on his own account he would have assured 
himself that the Consecration Prayer which is proposed as an 
alternative to the present one is really an antique revival. 
It takes us far behind 1662, and in its distinctive phrase- 
ology gives countenance to an outworn, semi-paganized 
conception of the Atonement and to a belief in the influence 
of the Divine Spirit on material things which is so far behind 
the times that it has been pronounced by competent 
authorities to be philosophically and scientifically un- 
thinkable.* 

In reality our present Communion Office, as finally 
shaped in 1662, is in advance of all other liturgies from the 


* It has been pointed out by Anglo-Catholic scholars that it is theologically 
unsound to associate persons and things in the same form of petition for the 
influence of the “ Life-giving Spirit,” as is done in the Deposited Book. As 
& matter of fact, there is no warranty from the New Testament or from the 
earliest usage of the Church for prayer for the influence of the Spirit of God on 
things, the influence specially promised by our Lord being on persons only. 
Our Lord Himself ‘‘ blessed ” the bread and wine at the Last Supper by “ giving 
thanks ” for them. (Compare St. Mark xiv. 22 with St. Luke xxii. 19.) 
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point of view of modern thought and knowledge,” and it is 
pitiful that the Church should be rlunged into a state of 
disunion for the sake of providing a retrogressive alternative 
to it. 

It has been said by some that, whatever constitutional 
authority Parliament may have, it has no moral right to 
reject a measure like the Prayer Book Measure, which 
involves questions of religious doctrine with which Parlia- 
ment is not competent to deal. It is an assertion which 
suggests the retort that the Church Assembly itself has no 
moral right to make such alterations in the Prayer Book 
as imply change of the Church’s sacramental doctrine or— 
to put it in the least controversial way—change of the 
balance of emphasis of that doctrine. It was given no 
mandate to that effect when, on the basis of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, the 
work of revision was entrusted to it. Moreover, in no exact 
sense can it be said that the Church Assembly, as consti- 
tuted at present, with its members elected indirectly by 
Diocesan Conferences, is representative of the rank and file 
of Church-people and is in touch with them, as Parliament 
is in touch with the constituencies. The Bishop of Durham, 
who has been such a warm advocate of the Deposited Book, 
has himself spoken of the representative character of the 
Church Assembly as “ utterly fictional,’ and has remarked 
that ‘‘ itcannot be right, equitable, or prudent that the mind 
of the English laity should have no more effective instrument 
of self-expression than that which the Church Assembly 
affords.” 

There is every reason to think that, in reference to the 
Prayer Book Measure, Parliament represents Church opinion 
more truly and fully than does the Church Assembly. 
Members of the House of Commons have, at any rate, 
satisfied themselves that in the votes they have given the 
great body of their constituents have been behind them. 
Such strong feeling in regard to the Prayer Book has been 
excited up and down the country that not a few members 
of Parliament were given cause to think that if they voted 
for the acceptance of the Deposited Book they would run 4 
risk of losing their seats. This applies to members of 
different parties, who, whatever their own denominational 
position may have been, had to keep in view, and, as far as 
they found it possible, give expression to, the views and 


* Reference on this point may be made to two recent magazine articles in 
The Modern Churchman for December 1927, page 522,and The Churchman for 
January 1928, page 15, 
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wishes of their constituents who were members of the 
National Church. 

The Bishops have spoken of the vote of the Commons 
as having been given under “ avoidable misapprehension.”’ 
It is probably much nearer the truth to say that it is the 
Bishops themselves who are under a misapprehension as to 
the real feeling among Church-people. It is difficult for the 
Bishops to get at the actual mind even of members of the 
different Church councils, as they themselves dominate 
these councils by their authority and influence, and indi- 
vidual members have to speak and vote always with a 
restraining consciousness of the episcopal presence. More- 
over, it is quite impossible for the Bishops to learn in private 
intercourse with clergy or laity what is freely said when 
men ordinarily meet together. There is danger, therefore, 
lest the majority of the Bishops should, in the course of the 
present controversy, be continuously out of touch with 
general opinion in the Church. 

One Bishop, who lately made himself conspicuous by 
taking part in some superstitions and materialistic practices 
at an important ecclesiastical function, has pronounced 
that Parliament has not the spiritual qualifications for 
dealing with matters relating to the doctrine and worship 
of the Church. There is no hint of any such deficiency of 
qualifications in our beautiful prayer for Parliament— 
“That Thou wouldest be pleased to direct and prosper all 
their consultations to the advancement of Thy glory, the 
good of Thy Church, the safety, honour and welfare of our 
Sovereign, and his dominions; that all things may be so 
ordered by their endeavours upon the best and surest 
foundations, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety may be established among us for all 
generations.” A regard for truth and justice is of itself a 
spiritual quality of a very high order. The House of 
Commons may be wanting in some other qualifications for 
deciding ecclesiastical matters, but it certainly has an 
aptitude for determining broad principles of truth and 
justice, and there is good reason for thinking that that 
aptitude was very earnestly exercised in the vote on the 
Prayer Book. 

Nothing is made clearer in the New Testament than 
that the Christian laity are as truly endowed as the clergy 
with the power of spiritual discernment in regard to the 
fundamentals of Christianity. Any earnest and thoughtful 
student of the Bible, clerical or lay, is capable of forming a 
sound judgment on two such points as these: (1) whether 
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or not the teaching of the National Church, in her Prayer 
Book as revised, conforms to the Wew Testament type of 
Christianity in its purity, and (2) whether or not it is in 
accordance with the mind of the Founder of Christianity 
that His followers, as members of a National Church, 
should take part together in the “sacrament of unity” 
with the use of a common form of service of indisputable 
scriptural warranty, instead of their being divided up into 
two separate communions, with the use of two forms ot 
service * having different doctrinal implications. 

It is much to be hoped that in any further proposals 
they may put forward the ecclesiastical authorities will not 
join issue with a very great number of local Church-people 
on points like these, so that Parliament may again have 
cause to intervene. The question of Disestablishment has 
been raised in connection with the recent vote. It is a 
question which, as thus raised, cannot be dissociated from 
the still more serious question of the disruption of the 
Church. 


* I feel moved to quote here some very solemn words of one of the most 
learned of the Bishops who first took the work of Prayer Book revision in hand. 
I refer to the late Bishop Chase, of Ely, a former Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. Shortly before his death, in 1925, Bishop Chase wrote as follows 
in a letter to The Guardian: ‘I confess that, to my mind, a Church which 
deliberately determines on the adoption of alternative Prayers of Consecration 
shows that it is under the dominion of temporary expediency, and, to speak 
frankly, is in danger of sacrificing its self-respect. I earnestly hope and pray 
that what, I fear, would be an irretrievable disaster, may be averted. It seems 
to me to be required by the honour of the Church that it should have one 
Prayer of Consecration for all its members.’”—The Guardian, September 18, 
1925. 


W. L. Paicr Cox 


THE PLIGHT OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


“ The one thing that terrifies me in looking ahead is the fear of the possibility 
of a restriction of credit.”,—Lorp MILNER in the House of Lords, 1920. 


Were Lord Milner alive to-day he would find his worst 
fears justified. Nearly seven years have passed since the 
above words were uttered, and British industry, in spite 
of periodical optimistic utterances by bank chairmen, 
financiers, and politicians, has gone from bad to worse. 
Coal—cotton—iron—steel—shipbuilding and agriculture— 
our basic industries, present to-day a truly appalling 
spectacle, the fundamental cause being that very restriction 
of credit, the fear of which terrified Lord Milner. 

The final blow was given by the return to the Gold 
Standard in 1925, from which our export trade, particularly 
coal and cotton, has never recovered, and under present 
conditions I fear never will. The great argument used by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of the return 
to the Gold Standard was that it would ease the payment 
of our debt to America. Superficially that would appear 
to be a sound argument. The debt was contracted in dollars, 
and if by the return to the Gold Standard the pound sterling 
became worth 4.86 instead of 4.40, the prices of these goods 
were automatically increased by 10 per cent., and as we 
were getting the highest prices we could, in order to retain 
the market we had to reduce our price 10 per cent., the 
alternative being losing the market. In 1925 our exports 
of goods to America, including re-exports, were £91,199,881, 
while our exports of gold bullion and coin amounted to 
£10,095,281, so broadly speaking we gained one million on 
our exports of gold, and lost nine millions on our exports 
of goods—not a very good bargain, even if it ended there, 
but unfortunately it does not by any means. In the first 
place, owing to the American anti-dumping law, goods 
cannot be sold to America at a lower price than is being 
obtained for them in the home market. Therefore if the 
price is dropped 10 per cent. in America it must also be 
dropped 10 per cent. in the home market, and as in most 
industries the profit on turnover is rarely more than 5 per 
cent., a reduction of 10 per cent. in price means selling 
at a loss not only in the American market, but also in the 
home market; but this is by no means all. The return 
to the Gold Standard put up the prices of our exports the 
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world over, and in order to retain our markets prices had 
to be dropped. This was the direct cause of the coal 
stoppage, and incidentally the General Strike, for the coal- 
owners, who were making no profit out of their exports of 
coal, could not continue selling coal abroad unless wages 
were reduced, so that the enormous losses sustained by the 
country from these two causes can be directly attributed 
to the return to the Gold Standard. It may be said that 
as the result of the return to the Gold Standard we are 
getting our raw materials and food cheaper. We are, but 
of what avail is it to us? Take the cotton trade, for 
instance. As a result of the return to the Gold Standard 
we are getting our raw cotton 10 per cent. cheaper, but it 
has also had the effect of reducing the price of our cloth 
when we sold it abroad by precisely the same amount. 
To save 10 per cent. on the raw cotton—which under 
normal conditions would represent about 25 per cent. of 
the total costs—and lose 10 per cent. on the whole product 
when sold abroad, is surely precious bad business. 

If any further proof were required, is it not a fact that 
when the exchange was 3.22 to the pound, and Lancashire 
was paying 50 per cent. more in consequence for its raw 
materials, the cotton trade was booming, while with the 


exchange at 4.86 and correspondingly cheap raw materials | 


it is in extremis. This is the result of grasping at the 
penny under one’s nose and missing the pound a little 
farther off. 

If it be said that our food is costing less, the reply is, 
“What about agriculture?” The truth is that whilst in 
theory the consumer should benefit by cheaper imports, 


he does not do so to anything like the extent the theory | 


would suggest, by reason of the interceptions that take place 
on the road. 

Take the tobacco trade, for instance, the raw material 
of which is all imported: the consumer is not paying less 
for his tobacco now than he was in 1920, notwithstanding 
that the movement of the exchange from 3.22 to 4.86 has 
cheapened the raw material by something like 50 per cent. 


The great prosperity of all the Jeading stores and other [| 


middlemen since 1920 points in the same direction, and 
the result has been to enrich the wealth handlers and to 
impoverish the wealth producers, on whom the real 
prosperity of the country depends. Many _ writers— 
especially in the financial columns of our newspapers— 


whilst admitting that the return to the Gold Standard | 


would be detrimental to British industry and employment 
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for the time being, compare it to a dose of medicine, nasty 
to take but ultimately for the benefit of the patient. 

Let us see how the theory has worked out. At the 
present time we have seen how our export trade is mainly 
now being carried on at a loss so far as the heavy industries 
are concerned, but the worst is yet to come. Out of the 
welter of chaotic exchanges and the nightmares of inflation 
and deflation, and the return of most countries to the Gold 
Standard or something akin to it, we emerge with our price 
level infinitely higher than any European country, with 
the exceptions of Sweden and Denmark, who do not 
compete with us in manufactured goods. It is essential 
to recognize that in the ultimate analysis the cost of any 
article is practically all wages with the exception of the 
profits, if any, on the subsidiary processes providing the 
raw materials, for rates and taxes are practically all wages, 
and the wage level prevailing in a country really and truly 
governs the cost as between one country and another. A 
great deal of propaganda is now proceeding in the news- 
papers with reference to the coal industry and others, in 
favour of rationalization and mass-production. Let us get 
down to bedrock facts. No amount of rationalization or 
mass-production can reduce the cost sufficiently, so long 
as the wage levels remain where they are. Just recently 
there was a strike of the coal-miners in Germany, and as 
a result the wage per shift has been increased from 5s. 2d. 
to 5s. 10d. a day, being about one-half of what our wages 
are in this country. Now in the coal trade the direct 
wages amount to 85 per cent. of the total cost. The next 
important item—stores and timber—is again mainly made 
up of wages, and, as I said above, rates and taxes are also 
wages. No amount of reorganization can avail to enable 
us to compete so far as costs are concerned with Germany, 
let alone other countries such as Poland, where the wage 
level is still less. The only way rationalization can help 
the coal trade is by putting up the internal price of coal, 
which will then make it still worse for the numberless 
industries that are dependent on cheap coal. These trades 
are already badly hit, and any increase in the cost of coal 
would be fatal to them. In the Pottery trade four tons of 
coal is required to produce one ton of pottery, and about 
three tons to produce a ton of steel. Then, again, the cost of 
our transport—railways and shipping—will be likewise 
increased, and if the German system is adopted of keeping 
up the price of coal in the home market and supplying 
Cheaper abroad, what will be the feeling of the steel 
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manufacturer in England when he finds that his Belgian 
competitor is being supplied with tne same coal that he is 
using at a very much lower price ? 

The International Labour Bureau has published a table 
giving the comparative real wages in the different countries, 


General Average Sat ee 
chased on Food onlyy.| (With allowance for 
London “A ‘ bee 100 100 
Amsterdam .. - Ae 87 87 
Berlin as a ste 67 62 
Brussels S, a a 42 45 
Copenhagen .. “ie e 120 120 
Dublin ais Si a% 102 Li) 
Lisbon Sa ase ae 32 — 
Lodz .. - oe se - 45 50 
Madrid te ap a 55 — 
Milan me 7 at 48 49 
Ottawa SF Ge 3 153 151 
Paris .. <5 ek Bs 57 — 
Philadelphia si - 175 175 
Prague - 0 ae 49 52 
Riga .. a aie os 50 53 
Rome re Sy 56 49 51 
Stockholm .. ie “a 92 90 
Sydney eG sky 136 136 
Tallinn Sin ag Re 46 48 
Vienna ei gi 44 50 
Warsaw ee $s ze 41 42 


From these figures it will be seen that our wage level 
in this country is approximately 60 per cent. higher than 
that of Germany; 112 per cent. higher than that of 
Belgium, 114 per cent. higher than that of Poland, 80 per 
cent. higher than that of France, 95 per cent. higher than 
that of Czecho-Slovakia, 100 per cent. higher than that 
of Italy. 

Remembering that the cost of any article is entirely 
wages with the exception of the profits, if any, on the 
intermediary processes, how is it possible to compete? 
In Czecho-Slovakia skilled artisans employed in producing 
capital goods, such as masons, carpenters, fitters, plumbers, 
etc., get 30s. a week, and unskilled labour gets 18s. The 
same skilled men in this country would be getting anything 
from £4 to £4 10s. a week, and unskilled labour £2 5s. a 
week. This means that they can erect and equip factories 
at rather more than a third of our costs, and then can 
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produce the goods at a like low level of wage. Again I say, 
how is it possible to compete ? No amount of rationalization 
and mass-production can avail against this low wage level. 
The more nations that return to the Gold Standard the 
worse it will be, for it means the further restriction of 
purchasing power. 

The writer remembers well in the ’eighties what a time 
we went through when Germany alone decided to go on 
the Gold Standard. The situation was only relieved by 
the discovery of gold in South Africa, and through the 
nineties trade gradually improved. 

The return of most European countries to the Gold 
Standard, or something akin to it, has reduced the purchasing 
power of the world, and in times of falling demand the 
trend is inevitably to the cheaper markets; price is every- 
thing, quality does not count. If there were work enough 
for all nations, the great disparity in our prices would not 
matter so much, as the goods would be required, and our 
quality would tell. This, however, is not the case to-day. 

Up till now the trades that have been hit most have 
been our basic trades. The reason is not far to seek. The 
war caused every country to increase production in its 
essential industries, such as coal, iron, steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding, cotton, etc., with the result that the foreigners 
are in a position to supply an abundance of these goods. 
The secondary industries were not quite in the same 
position, for during the war they had to take a back seat, 
in addition to which the inflation which took place in most 
countries caused a great home demand for these goods 
when the war ended. What is now taking place in the 
pottery trade, in which the writer is interested, is a good 
illustration of what will happen to our secondary industries. 
The pottery trade is composed of several sections, of which 
the principal are china, sanitary, tiles, and general earthen- 
ware. The china section before the war always had to meet 
the competition of foreign china. Since the war this 
competition became intense owing to the much cheaper 
labour on the Continent. In the early part of this year 
the china section obtained protection under the Safeguarding 
Act, but the general earthenware section, to which the 
writer belongs, and which is many times larger than the 
china section, did not join in the application for the simple 
reason that they had no case. No foreign earthen table- 
ware, except in specialities, was being or had ever been 
Imported into this country. During the last six months, 
however, the position has completely changed, and now 
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Czecho-Slovakian, German, French, and Dutch earthenware 
is coming into this country in incre.sing quantities at prices 
30 per cent. to 40 per cent. below ours, which is only made 
possible by the low level of wages in these countries. 

Two months ago our Australian agent wrote us saying 
that many of his clients were now, for the first time, 
importing German white semi-porcelain dinner ware (which 
forms about 60 per cent. of our trade with Australia), and 
after allowing for the preference that we get in that market 
—and it is a very considerable one—the German goods 
could be landed at a price 25 per cent. below ours. Our 
agent went on to say that if the goods turned out up to 
sample he was afraid we must look upon it that our trade 
has gone. This is the first time we have ever heard of 
German competition in earthenware in Australia. 

This was followed by a letter from our South African 
agent, in which market we have always done very con- 
siderable business. He sent us samples of a foreign 
manufacturer who has never been heard of before in 
that market, and who is quoting prices nearly 50 per cent. 
below ours. 

Before the war we did a considerable trade with India, 
but it has been negligible since. In the early part of this 
year we sent a special representative to find out the reason. 
He reported that it is utterly useless for us to expect any 
trade in future as the market has been captured by the 
Czechs, the Germans, the Dutch, and the Japanese, with 
prices 40 per cent. under ours, and as our prices were in 
many instances below cost, it is impossible for us to reduce 
them any farther. 

It would appear from this that we must look upon it 
that our export markets will be gradually lost to us. 

The important point to emphasize is that this is an 
entirely new competition affecting all our export markets, 
and affecting our home market as well, and it is only 
rendered possible by the low wages abroad—the same cause 
that has placed our heavy industries in their present 
terrible position. What is happening in the pottery trade 
must inevitably happen in all other secondary trades as 
and when the foreigner is in a position to deliver the goods, 
and unless something can be done I see no hope for British 
industry in the future. As regards the home market, we 
can do something by means of Protection, and I suggest 
that protection should take the form of a tariff that would 
equalize the difference in the level of wages in the various 
countries. This should appeal to the Labour Party, for it 
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would in truth be the protection of labour. It would also 
get rid of many of the theoretical objections to a tariff, the 
one test being, ‘““ What is your labour cost?” This is the 
only really sound basis for a tarifi—namely, to equalize 
the labour cost. 

I would further suggest that if Protection were adopted 
in this country, every industry that is protected should be 
required by law to— 


(1) Disclose the average percentage of profit on the 
turnover of the industry as a whole. 

(2) Disclose the average earnings per hour of skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled labour. 


This I suggest is important, for there is a strong feeling 
(quite erroneous) amongst the community generally that if 
tariffs were put on manufacturers would put the prices 
up to an exorbitant level. By the disclosure of the facts 
of the industry the consumer would be safeguarded, and 
also satisfied if he knew that the manufacturers were getting 
only a reasonable profit and the workers reasonable wages. 
But what about our export trades? A tariff will not help 
here. Are we prepared to lose these markets? If so, there 
is no more to be said. If, on the other hand, it is felt that 
these markets are all-important to us, what can be done ? 
There is only one way that I can see, and it may be quite 
impracticable. I suggest that the Prime Minister should 
call a meeting of representatives of our staple industries, 
and of the trade unions representing those industries ; that 
he should frankly confess that the whole of our trouble is 
a monetary one, and that out of all the complications with 
reference to currency, exchanges, etc., brought about by 
the war, we have emerged with our price level so high that 
it is impossible to compete in the markets of the world, and 
the position is so serious that it calls for a national sacrifice 
—which in the long run would prove to be no sacrifice at 
all. The essential thing is to get our price level down, and 
that can only be done if reductions in costs can be brought 
about simultaneously, uniformly, and systematically in all 
industries; and that therefore he puts forward the 
Suggestion that from himself downwards, including all 
Members of the Cabinet, the Government, Members of 
Parliament, the Civil Service, the Army, the Navy, the 
police, municipal employees, all professional men, every 
director, every manager, every clerk, every workman, in 
fact every producer right throughout the country, at a 
given date will receive 20 per cent. leas remuneration, and 
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that at the same time the interest on all post-war fixed 
interest-bearing securities, mortgages, debentures, preference 
shares, including also war loans, corporation stocks, etc., 
should be subjected to a like reduction of 20 per cent. The 
result would be a proportionate reduction in the cost of 
commodities, rates and taxes, and although everyone would 
have a less money income, they would practically be no 
worse off as the cost of living would likewise be decreased, 
and if it resulted, as it should do, in full employment, many 
would in fact be better off. 

In addition a great injustice would be partially rectified. 
When the Government during the war put British credit 
on a 5 per cent. basis they reduced by nearly 50 per cent. 
the incomes, and also the capital values, of the hundreds 
of thousands of pre-war trust funds which were then in 
existence. The effect of the suggested all-round reduction 
of 20 per cent. would send up the value of Consols and 
other pre-war fixed interest-bearing securities, not to where 
they stood pre-war, but more than half-way towards that 
figure—an act of justice which would bring relief and 
comfort to thousands of widows and orphans. 

One further great advantage would accrue, as owing to 
the fall in values the same amount of capital would finance 
the production of 20 per cent. more real wealth, i.e. goods, 
and thus employ 20 per cent. more labour, enabling full 
time to be worked, with a great reduction in the number 
of unemployed. A Cromwell or a Mussolini could carry this 
suggestion through, but, alas! to-day we are all democrats, 
and the vote of—I will not say a flapper—but a young 
woman of twenty-one, is as good as that of a Cromwell. 
Democracy in times of crises such as the present is, like the 
midshipman’s battleship, ‘‘ No damned good.” 


T. B. JOHNSTON 
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“WHAT IS KNOWN AS THE LLOYD 
GEORGE FUND” 


For many years I have followed his career with an ever- 
increasing admiration. Orator, statesman, strategist—these 
are the least of his titles to fame. Here am I, who have 
laboured at journalism for thirty years, writing articles at, 
perhaps, a beggarly £1 a page, whereas our Greatest of Men, 
without any practice at all, makes, as his admirers have 
calculated, from his modest admissions, £1 a word. But all 
his achievements, whether on the field or in the senate, 
pale—in my humble estimation—before that cowp de main, 
“what is known as the Lloyd George Fund.” 

Let the reader consider it: He is Winning the War; he 
is arranging the boundaries of nations, deciding the future 
of the world ; he is “‘ settling ’’ Ireland; he is “‘ reconstruct- 
ing” Great Britain ; and in the midst of these activities, so 
varied, so critical, so enormous, he is quietly compiling— 
so quietly that no one (even himself) knew anything about 
it—an enormous sum—‘“‘ what is known as the Lloyd George 
Fund.” 

When Wellington, behind his fighting front, dug his 
lines of Talavera, into which he might retreat for his winter 
quarters, from which he might emerge to drive the enemy 
out of Spain, he was doing something, on a small scale, 
remotely resembling this greater achievement. 

But such analogies are inadequate. The fact may be 
allowed to stand in its naked significance that whereas his 
country emerged from the War (and from the Coalition) 
staggering under its load of debt, its saviour went out laden 
with quite another sort of burden. Here, indeed, is the 
difference between the Great Man and his Great Country 
—that the one went into the War (and the Coalition) rich 
and came out poor, while the other went in poor and came 
out with “‘ what is known as the Lloyd George Fund.” 

The more we think of it the more we realize the true 
greatness of the man—-Winning the War, and the Peace, 
were but side-lines compared with this major-activity of the 
Master Mind. 

_ And we might never have known, we might have lived 
mM ignorance of this his noblest work of all, had it not been 
for two circumstances unforeseen. As when a flock of 
hungry seagulls hover with squawks and angry cries over 
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the inscrutable surface of the sea the experience dfisherman 
deduces the presence of fish, so the envious disputations of 
his fellow-Liberals, breaking in their eagerness through the 
discretion of the Greater Silence, informed the world of the 
existence of “‘ what is known as the Lloyd George Fund.” 

And again, as when a whale, which gathers into his 
enormous mouth millions ot animalcule in the ocean depths, 
is yet forced to rise to the surface in order to blow, and lays 
himself open to the harpoon of the whaler, even so our 
leviathan amassed this great fund in the silent deep, 
transferred it secretly, without raising so much as a ripple 
in the shareholders’ lists, into the Daily Chronicle, yet was 
forced by the unsympathetic precautions of the law to 
disclose ownership in the contracts of sale, and so for a 
moment bared his shining sides to the envious javelins of the 
Morning Post. 

But for these two things—the cries of disappointed 
Liberals, the legal formalities of a contract of sale—the Great 
Man’s modesty would never have allowed us to know of 
this his greatest achievement—‘‘ what is known as the 
Lloyd George Fund.” 

Do we know much even now? Can we, for example, 
calculate with certainty the amount of the Fund or be 
sure of the ownership ? There is much still for the admirers 
of the Great Man—among whom J may be counted the 
least—to elucidate. 

How was it created ? When at last he broke silence on 
December 2, 1927, he told us that ‘“‘ what is known as the 
Lloyd George Fund ’’—his own name for it—was at one time 
‘the National Liberal Political Fund . . . collected by the 
Whips of that Party in exactly the same way as every other 
political Fund, Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, 


‘for well over a century.” This, indeed, is to underrate | 


the achievements of the Coalition, since the traffic in honours 
which flourished under that Government was something 
more extensive and audacious—-and, as we gather, more 
lucrative—than anything ever known before, outside the 
novels of Feuchtwanger. 

We hear from Germany of the ‘rationalization of 
industry.” It is one of the major achievements of ow 
Great Man that under his government was rationalized 


almost the only lucrative industry left to us. A scale of | 
prices, a regular tariff open to customers, was introduced; | 
the old system of credit as nearly as possible abolished and | 


cash on a spot basis substituted. 


To regret that these honours of the public service, once | 
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in the gift of the Crown, the reward of merit, the symbol of 
breeding or of bravery, and other such medieval supersti- 
tions should have been reduced to a regular and rational 
industry is to show oneself unprogressive and reactionary, 
like regretting the horse in the presence of the motor-car. 

I have heard, indeed, that there were moments of 
unworthy hesitation on the part of subordinates, as, for 
example, when a Whip of the National Liberal Party rushed 
round to a friend, on the eve of the production of one of 
the lists, and begged him to supply one name—only one— 
which would give a flavour of learning and distinction to 
a list the flagrancy of which cried out to heaven. A harmless 
retired astronomer awoke to find himself remembered by 
a grateful country—and the situation was saved ! 

Let us, however, return to the defence. The sentence 
I have quoted lays the responsibility on the Chief Whips, 
and this line is developed farther on: ‘“‘ It was administered 
by the Whips of the Party without any reference to me.” 
Both before and after the dissolution of the National Liberal 
Party ‘‘ 1 was never even consulted, except on large questions 
of policy.” 

Here we see another trait of the Truly Great—to lay 
upon their subordinates that weight of blame or responsi- 
bility which might otherwise dim their fame or impede 
their progress. 

There were two Chief Whips of the National Liberal 
Party, Major F. E. Guest and Mr. McCurdy. I say nothing 
of the latter, but to the former—a man of honour and of a 
distinguished family—lI offer a passing word of respectful 
sympathy. He has the blame and the Man of Destiny has 
the profit—it seems hardly a fair division. 

The ex-Chief Whip, being that old-fashioned thing, a 
gentleman, must be very unhappy as he reflects upon the 
situation. He induced certain rich men to contribute large 
sums to the National Liberal Party on the representation 
(as there is evidence to show) that the money was to be 
devoted to the fight with Socialism. It was subscribed to 
a party; it has helped an individual. It was designed 
for one cause; it has been diverted to another. It was 
subscribed to fight the Socialists; it is being used to split 
the anti-Socialist vote and to put the Socialists in power. 

Does Major Guest propose to acquiesce in such a situation, 
and accept, in the eyes of his world, such a responsibility ? 
It is a question which people are asking. 

Then there are also the feelings and convictions of the 
rank and file of the National Liberal Party ; they also appear 
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to have been treated with that ruthlessness which is character- 
istic of the Truly Great. They were organized; they had 
engaged their agents; they were working happily away 
in the spirit of their Leader, who had exhorted them (when 
the money was being collected) to “‘ tear up the wild poisonous 
berries of Karl Marx in this country,” * when they were 
suddenly torn up themselves. 

They were, in fact, dissolved; but the method of that 
dissolution—Was it constitutional ? Was it democratic? Did 
the Party consent to its own destruction ? Did its members 
agree to transform their Party chest into ‘‘ what is known 
as the Lloyd George Fund”? These are legal niceties 
which I merely state in passing. 

The Party, at any rate, was “ dissolved ’’—-whether by 
ukase or resolution, democratic or undemocratic, no matter— 
and the “ administration ” of its Fund “‘ passed ” to— 


A committee on which were three ex-Whips, namely: The 
Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C.; Sir William Edge, 
J.P.; Major Gwilym Lloyd George, who are still mem- 
bers of the Fund Committee. 


These gentlemen, of course, had a status as long as they were 
Whips of a Party which existed; but when the Party 
had ceased to exist, and they were no longer Whips, by 
what right, power, or title did they “‘administer”’ the money ? 
In whose interests did they administer it ? In whose name 
was the money invested ? 

When we come to consider the status of these gentlemen, 
we are reminded that they have been called Trustees both 
by the Great Man himself and by Sir Herbert Samuel.t 

They have been described by Mr. Lloyd George as 
“Trustees of a Party Fund”; they have been described by 
Sir Herbert Samuel as ‘Mr. Lloyd George’s Trustees” ; 
but now, in the apologia issued by the Great Man, on mature 
consideration, they are merely a Committee | 

Were they ever Trustees ? And who or what were they 
Trustees for? How can they be Trustees at one point and 
mere committee-men at another? Do they hold the capital, 


* Mr. Lloyd George to the National Liberal Party, March 23, 1921. 

t “I had,” said Mr. Lloyd George at the Reform Club, Manchester, on 
June 5, 1926, ‘‘something then which was called the Party Fund—a separate 
fund that had been accumulated during the days of the Coalition, and which 
was vested in Trustees.” 

‘There has now been transferred to the Fund by Mr. Lloyd George’s Trustees,” 
etce.—Sir Hersert Samvuen (“The Financial Position of the Liberal Party,” 
July 1927), 
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or do they merely handle the interest ? Why do they not 
speak and act for themselves ? Why does Mr. Lloyd George 
speak for them? Why do they lurk like the ghost in the 
cellarage while our Hamlet rants above them ? 

Can it be that those children of Truth were trying to 
reconcile a great Democracy to a situation by the old familiar 
method of describing a situation which did not exist ? 

These difficulties have been explored before. I merely 
glance at them in passing, on the way to consider the greatest 
achievement of all—-the sale of the Daily Chronicle and its 
associated newspapers. It is in this enormous transaction 
that we perceive the real greatness of the man. Nobody 
knew it; the list of shareholders disclosed nothing, yet 
those papers became his so completely that in the eyes of 
the law he was the sole vendor. If the money was in the 
hands of Trustees, as Mr. Lloyd George alleged at one time ; 
if it was in the hands of a Committee, as he alleges now, why 
was it, we wonder, that they did not invest the money and 
buy and sell the paper? Why had it to be done in the name 
of Mr. Lloyd George himself? The money was not his 
money, as he has assured us; neither was it administered 
by him. Why, then, had he to intervene to buy and then 
to sell these newspapers ? 

Here we are almost driven upon the explanation of 
another admiring friend, Sir Charles Hobhouse—like Major 
Guest one of those country gentlemen whose word we are 
accustomed to believe.* 

The money, according to Sir Charles Hobhouse, had been 
given to Mr. Lloyd George personally. The Great Man 
himself had told him so. It was so much considered to 
belong to Mr. Lloyd George by Sir Charles and his fellow- 
Liberals that one of them actually asked the Great Man 
“whether if anything happened to himself his executors 
would be able to withhold the money in the future,” and 
Mr. Lloyd George very kindly replied that he was “‘ taking 
advice and hoped within a few days to be able to obviate 
such an untoward happening.” 

At one point, then, the money is so much or so nearly 
his that it might have passed to his executors in an untoward 
event, which shall be nameless; at another point it is so far 


* Sir Charles Hobhouse reported, aiter negotiating on behalf of the Liberal 
Party for the transfer of these funds, that the Great Man had told him—“ It 
happened that he had a fund, which was given to him personally, when some of 
the subscribers had greater confidence in him than they had to-day, to use as 
he thought best in the interests of the country.”—Sir CHARLES HoBHousE at 
Weymouth, January 29, 1927. 
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away that it hardly concerns him at all—a mere Party Fund 
‘like any other.” 

Amazing position! This huge globular sum moves 
round the Great Man like a satellite round its sun, not in 
a circle but in an ellipse, of so flattened and elongated a 
course that sometimes it passes so close as to seem one with 
its parent planet, and again retreats so far away that it is 
almost lost in the limitless regions of space. We are left 
wondering. 

Yet when the Great Man tells us that the proceeds of 
the sale of these newspapers “‘ were paid over to the account 
of a new and enlarged committee,” we should like to know 
—as an interesting problem in the law of property—how 
money which does not belong to a man or to a committee 
can pass from them to him and from him to them. Who 
owns it now? In whose name or names is it invested? 
Is it a “Trust Fund” or a ‘“‘ Personal Fund ”’ or a “‘ Party 
Fund.” And, still again, what has become of ‘ Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Trustees ’’ spoken of so definitely and publicly by 
Sir Herbert Samuel ? 

What have they been doing to let this money pass from 
their hands into those of a mere Committee ? Have they 
been sufficiently careful of the interests of the Great Man 
over which and over whom it was clearly their duty to 
watch ? 

As a humble admirer of Mr. Lloyd George, I have a 
quarrel with these Trustees. They never come forward; 
they never speak in their own or in his defence. ‘They leave 
it to him to do all the work—to invest the money in the 
Daily Chronicle, to take it out again, to dangle it before the 
eyes of the National Liberal Federation, to let it down like 
an apple on a string until it touches the mouth ot that hopeful 
organization, and then to pull it with a jerk right up to the 
ceiling. All this and much more should have been done by 
the Trustees if they had had any sense of their duties. 

They even left it to Mr. Lloyd George to make the famous 
statement of December 2, 1927, and in revenge he ignores 
them altogether. He refers, indeed, to a committee which 
administers a Fund “like any other Party Fund”; but 
of “‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s Trustees,’ who, as we are publicly 
assured by Sir Herbert Samuel in the name of the Liberal 
Party, do exist, and even function—not a word. 

They left it to Mr. Lloyd George to “‘ add the assurance, 
which I do unequivocally, that not a penny of this Fund 
have I ever touched for my private use.” 

No, the Saviour of his Country was reduced to working 
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hard as @ journalist to earn his livelihood. He contributed, 
for example, a fortnightly article to the Daily Chronicle 
(which he bought with the aforesaid Fund), and if they 
were handsomely paid for they were no doubt worth the 
money. 

I lesen’ this great discovery to my fellow-journalists : 
Buy the newspapers for which you write, and then you 
may be sure that your emoluments will be commensurate 
with your abilities. 

That Mr. Lloyd George never touched a penny of this 
personal-party fund for his private use is nevertheless 
certain ; he devoted it to his public career. 

And if it was subscribed to oppose Socialism by sub- 
scribers who had, as he told Sir Charles Hobhouse, more 
confidence in him when they gave the money than they have 
to-day, what matter? The Truly Great rises superior to 
considerations which might prompt others to return the 
money. With his eye fixed on his goal, a Socialist-Liberal 
Administration, the man of Destiny moves relentlessly 
forward, using as a golden axe to clear his way “ what is 
known as the Lloyd George Fund.” 


Tan COLVIN 


VOL, xo 56 


LITERARY KICKSHAWS 


KicksHAwW is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as a “ fancy 
_ dish of food; a toy, a trifle,” and its derivation is given 
as the French word, quelquechose, recipes for which are met 
with in many old cookery books. 

In the gastronomic sense it may call up a vision of roast 
quails, vol-au-vent, or quenelles a Vestragon. For such 
persons the expression dates from the time when parental 
apologies were made to guests for the plain roast mutton 
of the midday meal. ‘“ This is the children’s dinner, so we 
can’t have kickshaws.” 

Most children have wished their parents to be less sensible 
of family obligations, and kickshaws still convey to them 
the meaning of delicately flavoured morsels, rarely 
obtainable. 

So in literature. In our youth we are fed on milk and 
mutton, and it is only later that we are free to taste of 
kickshaws. No doubt the properly disciplined reader, like 
the well-brought-up child, will not neglect the roast mutton 
of sound literature to feed himself on trifling, dainty morsels; 
but nobody can live entirely on solid fare, and our diet, 
in food as in books, must be varied by a quelquechose of 
flavour, if we wish to avoid becoming ponderous. 

As kickshaws are not synonymous with sweets, so does 
the literary sort by no means consist of fiction. Indeed 
novels are almost excluded. Much fiction, such as that of 
early times, quoted by Lord Ernle in his Light Reading of 
our Ancestors, is far from being an airy trifle. 

Bacon says, “‘ Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.’ It 
is those that are merely to be tasted that come under the 
title of kickshaws. 

The kind to be consumed varies as much in its appeal 
to the reader as dishes do to the diner. As a farce may 
amuse one theatre-goer, so will it bore another to tears, 
and what is a kickshaw to one may seem heavy fare to 
another. This was recognized by Robert Louis Stevenson 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Not all men can read all books. It is 
only in a chosen few that any man will find his appointed 
food.” He meant this in respect of books that form the 
mind, but it holds good of those we turn to for recreation. 

There is for many people a special flavour about old 
books that happen to be more or less obscure. Memoirs, 
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letters, short autobiographies, records of voyages and 
adventures—these provide stimulating and tempting food 
for those who, to quote an elderly critic, read “like a hare 
at grass.” Agreeable morsels may, indeed, be found in 
unexpected places, as, for instance, handbooks for travellers, 
fashion books, treatises on etiquette, husbandry, education, 
and even moral disquisitions, books which Charles Lamb 
might have included in his category of ‘“ books which are 
no books.” 

Tales of thrilling deeds at sea hold, for Englishmen 


especially, a prominent position, but true stories of escapes 


and imprisonment have probably a still wider popularity. 
Marryat drew material for some of the most stirring scenes 
in Peter Simple from the Narrative of Adventures of Captain 
Boys. The escape from the fortress, the hole under the 
snow where Peter and his friend hid themselves, and the 
services of the friendly peasant woman and her husband 
were all real incidents that happened to Boys when he was 
captured as a midshipman by the French in 1803. The 
book, which is illustrated by quaint little pictures showing 
the author in various disguises and places of concealment, 
describes the many attempts made to escape before Boys’s 
devoted landlady succeeded in arranging his embarkation 
from the Flemish coast. It is satisfactory to learn that 
after thirty years, by dint of great perseverance, Captain 
Boys succeeded in tracing old Madame, blind and in extreme 
poverty, and pensioned her. 

The story of a longer imprisonment under worse con- 
ditions is told in The Captivity of James Scurry, who was 
detained a prisoner during ten years in the dominions of 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib, written by himself, and published 
in 1824. The author (who first went to sea at the age of 
seven) was taken prisoner by the French, and handed over 
to their Indian allies. The sufferings of his companions 
were appalling, and one wonders that any of them survived ; 
but in 1793 James Scurry was restored to his incredulous 
mother in the south of England, and became by turns a 
diver, a grocer, a colliery manager, and a steward on board 
& privateer. 

The heroes of those days began their adventurous careers 
at, indeed, a tender age. Captain Bowers, who wrote most 
of his adventures “‘ solely for the amusement and at the 
express desire of an amiable family,’ persuaded a former 
shipmate of his father to take him at the age of eleven 
on a voyage to polar regions in the ship Whale, 1795. This 
Somewhat unsettled him for school-life, and the following 
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year, meeting at the docks with an old school-fellow who 
was apprentice on the brig Mary, just in with a cargo of 
fruit, he was so taken by his friend’s conversation, and by 
the “luscious appearance of figs, raisins, currants,” etc., 
that at once he determined to visit “ this garden of sweets,” 
His guardian, whom he calls “‘my poor aunt,” finding it 
useless to insist on his staying at school, acquiesced, and 
gave him “her blessing, as good an outfit as she could 
afford, a whacking cake of gingerbread, and some tea and 
sugar.” 

"He sailed in 1796, and in the same year the ship was 
captured by the French national frigate La Pensée. Bowers 
describes the celebration of the anniversary of the death of 
Louis XVI, as 


“quite a festivity. Ships were gaily dressed, wine and 
brandy distributed among the crew, who, mustering 
aft on the quarter-deck, fraternized with the officers, 
singing the Marseillaise, Ga ira, and other republican 
songs in full chorus, and dancing the carmagnole 
the whole day.” 


Curious pictures of life in old days are often given by 
pamphlets recording trials for crime. A thin book entitled 
A Full and True Account of the Horrid Murders, Robberies, 
and Burnings committed at Bradforton and Snodsbury, and 
of the Trial and Conviction of J. P. and T. S., Gents., and 
W. H. and Ja. A., Labourers, was printed in the county town 
where the trial took place in 1708. One of these crimes 
was the murder of an old woman by her son. There had been 
disputes between them over money and possessions, and the 
son had removed all the linen from the house, including 
a bed of which “‘ the feathers were his, and the tick hers.” 
One of the chief bits of evidence was a list of commissions 
torn lengthways, half of which was found in the suspected 


man’s pocket. On it was written “pickled oysters, | 
anchovies, sweet oil,”’ etc., and was sworn to by the niece | 


who had written it out. The counsel employed by the 


accused most unfortunately suggested that certain blood: | 
stains should be ascribed to a hare that the latter had| 
killed out hunting, forgetting that his client had sworn he; 


had been ill, and never stirred from his bed all that day. 
Another highly suspicious circumstance was that the nose 
of one of the assassins bled every time when in the presence 
of the corpse. His sister, wife to one of the witnesses, was 
observed by the sheriff’s officers to whisper suggestions fot 
the defence in his ear as she rode pillion behind him into 
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the county town, but in spite of all the advice, of much 
hard swearing, and of £85 distributed in bribes, the 
murderers were all convicted. While the condemned 
awaited their end, the scenes of daily life in the prison, 
described by the Ordinary, can only be compared to the 
most sordid of Hogarth’s pictures. 

Bound up in the same book of “‘ horrid happenings,”’ is the 
story of a more notorious crime: the murder of Sir John 
Dineley by his brother, Admiral Goodere, written by their 
nephew, Samuel Foote, the actor. The admiral, having hired 
two assassins and plied them with rum, enticed his brother 


- on board the Ruby lying at Bristol. One of the woodcuts 


shows the unfortunate gentleman in a cabin being neatly 
strangled with his own neck-cloth by two men. In this 
instance, the criminal was quickly discovered. He was tried 
and convicted, after which, says Foote, he returned to gaol 
with a red cloak on his back. A week after his coffin had 
been brought to him in his cell, with name and date complete, 
he was hanged at Bristol, and the next day his body was 
carried in a hearse drawn by six black horses to Hereford, to 
be buried ‘‘ among his ancestors.” 

Although the glamour that surrounds pirates and 
highwaymen is often dispelled on reading about their 
misdeeds, yet the History of the Bucaniers of America is 
undeniably thrilling. The contents of the index alone are 
stimulating. Under the heading of “‘ Bat the Portuguese,” 
we read : 


“a grand Pirate; takes many Spanish ships—taken 
himself—carried to Campechy, and condemned to 
be hanged—kills his Centry and escapes—gets to 
Golfe Triste—gets a Boat and retakes the Ship that 
took him. Loses his Ship in a Storm, and escapes in 
a Canoe.” 


When we supplement this with the details that the ship 
he took (full of pieces of eight and of coco-nuts) was twice 
as strongly manned as his own—that he could not swim, 
and had to cross rivers and sea between two casks which 
he contrived to lash together—that he hid for some time 
In a hollow tree while his pursuers hunted the forest 
through—that he escaped the night before he was to be 
walked (without trial) from the ship to the gibbet—it will 
be seen that here is a pirate true to tradition. 

But perhaps the most curious items in the book are 


| the lives of the two female pirates, Mary Read and Ann 


Bonny. A picture shows two dismal females with long 
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hair, dressed in loose trousers, and holding swords and 
hatchets. Mary Read, who was brought up by her mother 
as a boy, was the most thorough-going pirate of the two, 
but Ann was also valiant. When she took leave of her 
husband, the pirate Rackham, just before his execution, she 
only said, ““She was sorry to see him there, but if he 
had fought like a Man, he need not have been hang’d like 
a Dog.” 

Both the women were tried at a Court of Admiralty 
held at St. Jago de la Vega in Jamaica in 1720, but not 
hanged. Mary died of fever in prison, and Ann, after 
several reprieves, seems to have disappeared. 

When we are in the mood for literature of a less highly 
coloured kind, we may be entertained by looking at our 
countrymen through the eyes of foreigners. Much of 
M. de Sorbiére’s Voyage to England in 1663 may be skipped 


without loss, but is not without interest in parts. One 


would like to have witnessed, though perhaps not to have 
shared, his journey from Dover to London 


“in a Waggon, drawn by six Horses in single file. .. . 
A Waggoner walked by the side cloathed in Black and 
appointed in all things like another St. George. ... 


He had a Brave Mounteero on his Head, and was a | 
Merry Fellow, fancy’d he made a Figure, and seemed | 


mightily pleased with himself.” 
He goes on to say: 
“IT learnt from a Zealander with whom I spoke 
Flemish that the English made large Reckonings, that 
the People were of a railing and back-biting Temper. ... 


All that they have is a Salley of Pride to cover their 
Faint-heartedness and Cowardly Disposition.” 


Having added that the English ‘“‘are very lazy and 
glory in their Sloth,” he tells his correspondent that his 


freedom in describing them would not be resented if he were | 


to write in their own language, for “ they take Pleasure in 
hearing the Truth told.” 


But the pleasure of Thomas Sprat, F.R.S., was tempered 
by indignation. He wrote to Dr. Wren, Professor | 


Astronomy at Oxford: 


“Sir, I send you the account which Mons. de Sobiére | 
has given of his Voyage into England, and though it” 
be an Insolent Libel on our Nation, yet I doubt not) 
but you will peruse it with Delight.” 
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He particularly resented the Rude Satyr’s remark that 
“the English make but one Leap from the greatest Huff 
of Pride into the basest Cowardice.” 

More than a hundred years later, another Frenchman, 
M. D-S., who had lived long over here, describes travelling 
over the same road by the quicker method of post-chaise. 
He is full of good advice to his countrymen, and prepares 
them for the differences they will notice in cette ile 
singuliére directly on arrival at Dover: the metalled 
roads, the leather harness, the small postilions in round 
hats, the good horses, etc. He specially warns them that 


- they must let the postilions go their own pace on the hilly 


Dover road, il est inutile de les menacer, dangereux de les 
battre. He finds it necessary to say that, as a rule, you 
cannot drop into dinner in London uninvited, and that 
when you go to stay in a country house, it is best to let 
your host know beforehand. He also mentions that there 
is no society in England for malades alités. Whereas in 
France, Germany, or Italy people go miles in order to be 
at the bedside of a sick friend, here people fly from him. 
The illness may be catching, though he admits, of course, 
it is just possible the sick person may prefer to be alone. 
Observations in a Journey to Paris by way of Flanders 
in the month of August 1776 contains far fewer interesting 
appreciations of the French nation than one might expect, 
but the book is worth looking into for the sake of the 
frontispiece. This is the reproduction of an etching by “ an 
ingenious gentleman,”’ Thomas Orde, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 


made at Ferney “‘ on a pleasant occasion.” He was present 
in 1772 


“when M. Voltaire, having Mr. Le Cain and Madame 
Clairon with him, wished to have one of his own pieces 
represented, and got some strollers to fill the under- 
parts; but at the rehearsal, being put out of patience 
at the performance of one of them, he dashed the book 
on the floor, started up, and threw himself into the 
attitude expressed in the annexed etching, to show the 
fellow what acting was.” 


_ The frontispiece shows Voltaire in long coat and sword, 
with a Greek helmet worn over his wig, gesticulating and 


| Pointing his toes. It is signed T.O. ft. 1772, and underneath 
_ 1s written : 


“Le Heros de Ferney au Théatre de Chatelaine.” 


Ne pretens pas a trop, tu ne scaurais qu’écrire, 
Tes vers forcent mes pleurs, mais tes gestes me font rire. 
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Some of the most attractive kickshaws are books on 
etiquette. Rules of Good Deportment or of Good Breeding 
for the Use of Youth, printed in Edinburgh in 1770, neglects 
not the minutest instruction for every possible occasion. 


“Tf you visit your Superior . . . (and) if he desires you 
to sit down, then take a worse Seat than his Lordship, 
and carry it near the Door at a Distance from his 
Lordship; and when you are plac’d, sit straight with 
your Face to his. ... If his Lordship rises, so must 
you; but be sure not to put your Back to the Fire, for 
that is most rude. . . . Some think it rude to sit with 
their Back towards the Picture of an eminent Person; 
For my part I see no Reason for that Fancy; for there 
are some Rooms that are surrounded with such Pictures 
so as there would be no sitting in them.” 


Demeanour at the dinner-table receives particular 
attention, and the youth is bidden not to sip his drink, 
because others may be waiting to share his glass. Nor 
does the author omit to instruct him in the shades of 
difference in salutations here and abroad. 


“Note that in France, they only salute Ladies on the 
Cheek, but in Britain and Ireland they salute them 
on the Lips; but Ladies give their Inferiors their 
Cheek only.” 


He is moved to speak strongly on the question of buying 
and selling, saying it is the highest injustice and “the sign 
of a narrow and wretched Soul” to take advantage of 4 
Buyer’s Necessity, but his fiercest denunciation is reserved 
for Stage-players and Play-haunters. He says plainly that 
the drama is “ unlawfull, and savours of the Devil.” 

The author of The Gentleman Instructed is milder in his 


judgments, but in addition to warning the Country Squire | 
against the perils of a Town Life, and the snares of the | 


Playhouse, he inveighs against foreign travel, which is 


responsible for the degeneracy of the English language and | 
the prevailing way of national living. Especially “ tip’t | 
with Fire’ are his words to Ladies. They are adjured to | 


be ‘meek with sheepishness,” and Mothers are exhorted 


not to lead their ‘‘ Daughters unto Balls, without Necessity 


or Civility require their Presence. ... Such Nourishment 
is too strong for weak Stomachs. ...” These are works 
that one cannot, perhaps, consume in full, but, as an old 
writer says, “‘ gargle them in the mouth.” 
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Of all the kickshaws that may take one’s fancy, there 
is no kind that offers such an inexhaustible variety as 
biography, whether presented in the form of diaries, so 
many of which are now sought out and published, or of 
memoirs written with first-hand knowledge of the central 
figure, or only through the medium of letters. The difficulty 
is to know where to make a choice. We may be absorbed 
in the daily life of the Rev. James Woodforde, his dinners 
and his domestic affairs; or we may accompany the lively 
Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys in a whisky along “ dismal unsafe 
roads,” on her visits to her neighbours, and listen to her 
surprise that they should be “put in agitation by fine 
folks,” and her assertion that she would “never have 
trepidations of that kind... .’ Or we may prefer to be 
harrowed by the vicissitudes of Thomas Holcroft, who, in 
all the many occupations he followed, from that of cobbler 
to actor, was never in care-free circumstances except as a 
lad in a racing stable. 

Sometimes we catch a glimpse of a figure, only short 
portions of whose life is known to us. One would like to 
know what effect, if any, the strange interlude in his life 
had on Job Ben Solomon. Torn one day from his work 
in his native land of Jagria, where he enjoyed a position 
of distinction, he was sold into slavery, and carried to 
Maryland. There his exceptional abilities attracted the 
notice of Mr. Oglethorpe, who sent him to Sir Hans Sloan 
in England. Job was esteemed by the latter for his 
proficiency in Arabic, and skill in translations of inscriptions 
on coins, and by the Duke of Montagu for his sweetness 
of temper. 

The Duke introduced him to Court, where he was very 
graciously received, but after little more than a year he 
was, at his own earnest request, restored to his native land, 
laden with gifts from Queen Caroline, the Dukes of Cumber- 
land and Montagu. There the curtain falls, and we are not 
told what Job Ben Solomon thought of Western civilization. 

His compatriot, Ignatius Sancho, who was born on board 
a slave-ship in 1729, was less distinguished. When little 
more than two years old he was brought to England, and 
given to three maiden sisters who lived at Greenwich. They 
surnamed him Sancho (he had been christened Ignatius at 
Carthagena), and refused to let him have any education. 
The same Duke of Montagu who befriended Solomon had 
a house at Blackheath, and while there met Ignatius, took 
a fancy to him, and lent him books. After a time, Ignatius 
escaped from the old ladies and, though his patron the 
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Duke was dead, the Duchess took him on as butler. At 
her death in 1751 she left him £30, and with this and his 
savings of £70, he gambled and led an extravagant life. At 
last, “‘having lost his clothes to a Jew at cribbage, he 
was so ashamed of himself, that he resolved to leave off 
play.’ He had a wish to go on the stage, and felt he was 
cast for the parts of Othello and Oronooko, but could never 
speak English well enough to qualify as an actor. After 
again serving at Montagu House (under the third duke) he 
married, and set up a grocer’s shop. He died in 1780, 
leaving a large number of letters to a variety of persons 
that were subsequently collected and published for the benefit 
of his numerous family. 

Among kickshaws of a delicate flavour must be reckoned 
the short life of Prince Lee-Boo. In 1783 the East India 
Company’s packet, Antelope, was totally wrecked on one of 
the Pelew Islands, where the captain and his crew met 
with great kindness from the chief of the native tribe. 
When, after a long stay, the English were ready to return 
home in the new vessel they had built, the chief begged 
the captain—Wilson—to take with him his second son, 
Lee-Boo, that he might learn in Europe many things that 
would advantage his native country. The youth, aged 
eighteen, seems to have been of a most engaging disposition. 
Gentle, courageous, unassuming, temperate, and of good 
judgment, he had all the gifts that nature could bestow, 
but of objects in ordinary civilized life, he was quite 
ignorant. He had never seen a house, a bed, a quadruped 
(other than a rat), or a suit of clothes. The frontispiece 
shows his astonishment and delight at seeing himself in 
a looking-glass. His only way of keeping a diary was to 
tie knots in a string whenever he saw anything of note, 
but after the first few days of his voyage he found this 
method quite inadequate to all the novelties. The coach 
in which he travelled from Portsmouth to Rotherhithe filled 
him with admiration. He described how he 


“‘had been put into a little house which was ran away with 
by horses—that he slept, but still was going on; whilst 
he went one way, the fields, houses and trees, all went 
another.”’ 


But aerostation, says his chronicler, did not appear to 
have attracted him in the least. At that time, many persons 
were engrossed in the experiments with balloons. Lee-Boo 
was taken to see Lunardi’s first ascent; but when asked his 
opinion, said ‘‘ he thought it a very foolish thing to ride 
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in the air like a bird when a man could travel so much more 
pleasantly on horseback or in a coach.” 

He was quick in adopting the conventionalities of the 
West, and not long after his arrival in England, blushed 
when it was pointed out to him that it was not correct to 
help a lady to cherries with his fingers. 

In spite of Wilson’s anxiety to keep him from infection 
of smallpox until he could get him inoculated, Lee-Boo fell 
a victim to the prevailing scourge within six months of his 
arrival. He was buried in Rotherhithe churchyard, where 
the grateful East India Company put up a tombstone to 
his memory, recording the kind treatment shown to the 
company of the Antelope by his father, the King of Coorooraa. 


VIOLET BIDDULPH 


EATING ONE’S WAY AROUND THE 
UNITED STATES 


It was the world’s master chef, M. Auguste Escoffier, who, 
on a recent visit to the United States, declared that 
Americans were becoming a race of dyspeptics. In his 
kindly way he also intimated that, if the inhabitants of 
that great country were not to perish from the face of the 
earth, American housewives would have to return to the 
kitchen and once more be cooks. 

Eating one’s way around the United States is beset with 
many perils, gastropathic as well as social; for, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Canadian border to 
the Mexican line, there is not a city, with but two possible 
exceptions, New Orleans and San Francisco, boasting a 
restaurant in which one might find good food, decently 
cooked, and intelligently served. 

Americans who once enjoyed a substantial meal at home 
are passing the days motoring on a sandwich diet, and are 
buying petrol instead of groceries and meat. The home is 
fast becoming comparable to a tourist camp or petrol depot. 
Only occasional stops are made at the home, for the family 
is for ever on a motor jaunt. 

New York, smart, blasé, sophisticated? So it is, 
according to the estimate of New Yorkers. But the 
inhabitants of that great city, where bootleggers set the 
style, and the height of every flapper’s ambition is seemingly 
to sport a Pekingese pup and own a gold cocktail shaker, 
know very little about food, and less about cooking. 

Without a head waiter at their side, New Yorkers are 
unable to order the simplest kind of a meal. And when 
it comes down to feeding themselves, Chicagoans, Cleve- 
landers, St. Louisians, Detroiters, or Philadelphians are not 
unlike their brothers from New York. All the American 
diner demands is that the food be hot and ready to serve, 
and he will swallow it with all possible speed, pay his bill, 
and be on his way. Often he does not know what he 1s 
eating. Americans are a nation of money-makers, and the 
American business man, estimating every tick of the clock 
in dollars and cents, feels that he is losing money if he 
lingers over his luncheon when he can dash into a restaurant 
for a hurried snack sufficient to sustain him until the next 
meal. 

In the presence of a waiter, especially a head waiter, 
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the average American, with all his reputation for courage, 
becomes “a rabbit.”” The constant fear of the restaurant 
patron in New York, in fact, in every American city, is 
that he might offend the waiter. The diner seems to forget 
that the waiter himself becomes the most obsequious of 
individuals when he realizes that his patron is able to 
differentiate between good and bad cooking, and what should 
and should not be ordered. 

New York City is to-day a community of culinary 
neurotics. Once the home of many famous restaurants, it 
is now in the same class as any of the rural communities 
of the one-time ‘“‘ Wild and Woolly West.” It may boast 
more eating-places in kind and number than any other city 
in the world, but not one in which a really decent meal 
can be found. There was a time when a visit to the 
American metropolis was nothing short of an epicurean 
revel. But that day is past. Corned beef and boiled 
cabbage is all-satisfying to the soul of a Broadwayite. One 
by one the great restaurants of the United States are 
disappearing from the national life of the country, thus 
dining is one of the vanishing arts, not alone in New York 
City, but in every one of the forty-eight States of th 
American Union. 

Americans have become addicts to the food served in 
“automats,” “‘one-arm” caravansaries, white-tiled sand- 
wich bars, cafeterias, and “ hot-dog”’ stands. Publicists 
and prosperity puffers of the “dry and sober” republic 
are quite fond of regaling their fellows with the cheering 
intelligence that they are the best-fed people of the world. 
No, not the best-fed, but the most-fed. Food greets one at 
every turn. There was a time in the United States when 
eating, like taking a bath, was regarded as a function to 
be carried on somewhat privately. Now the city dweller 
eats everywhere and all the time; before meals, at meals, 
and after meals; on the street, in the tubes, on the surface 
tramways, and at the office desk. 

Eating is the great American habit, but oh, what food ! 
Most of the people of the larger cities take their meals on 
the run. A meal in the United States is too frequently 
a sandwich of some description. Women workers appear 
to subsist on lettuce sandwiches, chocolate ices, and chewing- 
gum, while the males show a preference for anything that 
is fried and smeared with tomato ketchup. 

Dissipation for the average American is the driving of 
@ second-hand motor-car with one hand and eating a 

hot-dog ” sandwich with the other, and being dressed in 
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plus-fours with pockets capaciously sufficient to store a 
quart flask of moonshine whisky. 

Of all the American cities, Boston is at the bottom of 
the list when it comes down to cooking and the serving 
of food. This is, indeed, sad when one pauses to consider 
that it was in this old city that brown bread first saw the 
light of day, and the bean in its baked state introduced to 
the world in all its gustatory elegance. 

A New England boiled dinner—corned beef or fancy 
beef brisket topped with a mountain of boiled vegetables— 
is not a whit different from the “ boiled dinner” of some 
wayside restaurant in the oil-fields of Texas. In truth, the 
boiled dinner in Texas might be far better than the one 
served in Yankee Boston. A boiled dinner consists of 
cabbage, carrots, beets, turnips, and potatoes all boiled 
with either corned beef or fancy brisket beef as the piéce 
@résistance. The meat is also boiled until it is tender 
enough to macerate with the fork. Throughout New 
England the boiled dinner is a regular Tuesday and 
Thursday dish; nay, more than that, it is a rite. And 
yet it is in this section of the country that one finds a bit 
of squeamishness over a good old English dish—a leg of 
boiled mutton. 

It was in Boston, once the first city of America, that 
the art of cooking game had reached its highest estate. 
But to-day, the chances are that if one asked a mattre @ hétel 
of that city for a roast duck or a salmi of grouse, he would 
become panic-stricken. Philadelphians and New Yorkers 
know something about grouse, but not Bostonians. 

Fish or clam chowder throughout the States on the 
North Atlantic seaboard is but a lot of chopped fish or 
clams, and a few cubes of soggy potatoes to which have 
been added hot milk and a slice or two of onion. Of all 
the dishes for which this section of the United States should 
be famous, fish chowder should head the list. But what 
one gets is a nauseous concoction. 

In his rightful state, the festive clam is one of the 
blessings bestowed on mankind. Steamed, that is baked 
on heated rocks covered with sea-weed, as the first English 
settlers found the Massachusetts Indians doing it, the clam 
becomes a culinary triumph and a joy with few rivals here 
on earth. But in and around Boston, the clam market of 
the world, the delightful process of steaming and baking 
clams is a lost art. Another old-fashioned dish of British 
origin which has almost disappeared from New England is 
the salt-fish dinner. The basis of this is salt cod, boiled, 
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and served with two or three boiled vegetables, chiefly beets 
and potatoes. Over the boiled fish is spread scraps of fried 
salt. pork. 

Re the preparation of lobster delicacies the North 
Atlantic states of the American Union should lead the 
world. Yet the stolid British chefs and stewards on the 
Empress boats of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
know more ways of cooking this crustacean of the cold 
waters than was ever imagined by any hotelier or 
restaurateur of Boston. Have you ever tasted lobster 
floating around in a delicate sauce, the base of which is a 
Madras curry, or lobster curried and then rolled into 
croquettes with fried rice and cubes of bacon? Well, the 
chefs of the Empress boats sailing out of the Canadian ports 
know something about the preparation of those delicacies. 

The blueberry pie, the blueberry pudding, and the Indian 
pudding as served in Boston and other New England cities 
reach the high-water mark of epicurean joys, but with a 
ruthless hand do New Englanders despoil these delicacies 
by eating them with ice-cream. Why should a luscious 
blueberry pie be served with a dab of peach ice-cream ? 
It violates all the tenets of gastronomy. 

Gone from the bill of fare of practically all the ‘“‘ Down 
East Yankee” hotels and restaurants is that once widely 
popular New England dish, the “hasty pudding.” The 
Puritans ate it with molasses received in return trade for 
rum which they sold the benighted blacks of the West 
ndies. 

Boston restaurants serve the “baked bean”’ to-day with 
German frankfurters (sausages). If one asks loudly enough, 
one may get a piece of brown bread with the beans. No, 
your beans don’t come in a nice little, individual earthen 
crock, but are fished out of a huge cauldron. Why they 
are termed “‘ baked” is one of those mysteries for which 
the capital city of Massachusetts is famous. They are 
usually served in a boiled and mushy state. Yet Bostonians 
consume enormous quantities of these so-called baked beans. 
It is as much a part of their diet as rice is to the Oriental. 
Without his ‘‘ beans and pie” the average Bostonian is 
a rather aloof and frigid individual—but let him have his 
full share of these comestibles and he becomes one of the 
most delightful and charming of companions. As pie is 
eaten at nearly every meal by New Englanders, the 
states making up that region are listed as being in the 
“Pie Belt.” 

As the “boiled dinner” is a Tuesday and Thursday 
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dining rite, brown bread is a Saturday night rite, baked 
beans a special dish for Sunday morning, while the salt-fish , 
dinner is a Friday devotional. This custom obtains ’ 
throughout New England. Why ruin a good cod-fish cake : 
by serving it with a dripping, poached egg, or why subject ; 
the egg to such an indignity 2? Only Boston knows the ’ 
answer to this gastronomic riddle. In New England the 
best cooking is to be found in the Irish and Scottish house- 8 
holds of the textile towns and cities. . 


As a Briton who has spent many of his years in the 7 
Far East, I am almost driven frantic at times in seeking 7 
out American restaurants where properly prepared curried [| . 


dishes are to be had. In the United States, Chinese 
restaurateurs make a feeble attempt at serving curried I 
dishes. Mutton seems to be the favourite meat for currying, 


but it is nothing like any of the curried dishes of the Far 8 
East. It is possible that the Chinese mattre @hétel in the t] 
land of “‘ millionaires and loud speakers”? might turn out 
a tasty curried dish, if it were not good business on his 5 
part to cater to the uncultivated tastes of his patrons, who fi 
are more bent on dancing and imbibing pernicious gin E 
cocktails than eating. Curried chicken at rare intervals a 
grace the menu of certain of America’s leading hostelries, bs 
but it is not the ‘‘ Moorghee Pooloo” of India. It’s a . 
gastronomic nightmare. ‘“‘ Bombay Duck,” outside of New 
York and San Francisco, is an unheard-of dish in the ‘a 
United States. Properly cooked rice is rarely obtainable a 
anywhere in the United States. Americans use the grain I 
as a breakfast cereal, or combine it in puddings as a dessert, 
and not as a staple edible such as the potato. Rice in the th 
United States is invariably served in a deep saucer or bowl, 
floating in milk or cream, and liberally covered with sugar. “ 
It is always a mucilaginous, sweetened mess. es 
Mulligatawny soup is one of the culinary jokes of the \ 
United States. Years ago, the Americéi saloon, through | 4, 
its “‘ free lunch”’ counter, both of which are now vanished | th 
institutions—thanks to the reformer—always included this | 4, 
particular soup in its menu. During the “‘ wet era” it pr 
was most palatable. To-day the mulligatawny soup, from 
New York City to Seattle, is an almost uneatable, or | sh 
undrinkable, concoction. pli 
If one asks for chutney in an American restaurant, the wi 
waiter is apt not only to become annoyed, but to look upon Ey 
the diner as an escaped lunatic. He may even be so bold be: 
as to suggest that you confine yourself to the Great American 


relish, tomato ketchup, and let it go at that. Relishes, avi 
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condiments and savouries have no appeal for the great mass 
of the American people, except in New Orleans, where one 
may find anything in the eating line, even to some of the 
quaint delicacies and savouries that are indigenous to Soho 
Square and its environs. 

New York, above all cities, so it seems to this vagabonding 
gourmand, should try and retrieve its reputation as the 
spot where once the cooking of chops, cutlets, and steaks 
almost approached perfection. Let America’s first city 
strive for the fame that once placed her near the top of the 
culinary centres of the world. Let Broadway, prohibition 


or no prohibition, reformers or no reformers, again be the 


spot where an oyster stew was an oyster stew, and where 
Irish bacon was cooked as nicely once upon a time as along 
Sackville Street, Dublin. 

It will be many a day before New York recovers from 
the shock administered to it by Mrs. Rosa Lewis, “‘ Queen 
of Cooks,’”? and owner of the Cavendish Hotel, London. 
She declared that the lunches of the great hotels of America’s 
first city were “‘ beastly messes.” So badly jarred was 
England’s noted woman chef over the abominable cooking 
on her recent visit that she was forced to take to her 
room, and sip black tea for the greater part of one after- 
noon. 

“Why do they want to give you a grilled cutlet all 
messed up with mushrooms and brown sauce and liver ?”’ 
asked the ‘“‘ Queen of Cooks.’ ‘‘ When I want a cutlet, 
I want it broiled and served dry.” 

All quite proper, but Mrs. Lewis was to learn that such 
things are not done in the United States. 

Yet, strangely to relate, the American takes his food 
very seriously. For the 115,000,000 inhabitants of the 
country, outside of making dollars and brewing anti- 
Volsteadian beverages, food and cooking form the chief 
topics of conversation. However, if there were no such 
thing as a can-opener, many Americans would perish of 
starvation. In the very best of homes tin-can menus 
predominate. 

No sooner does a Briton land on America’s hospitable 
shores—provided he gets clear of Ellis Island—than he is 
plied almost to distraction with a lot of questions as to 
What he thinks of the cooking in the United States. 

veryone seems eager to learn just what are his reactions 
—psychic and gastronomic—to the American breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and supper, It is almost as difficult to 
avoid a discussion on food and cooking in the land of the 
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“spree and of the rave” as to avoid being served with 
** noodles.” 

In the United States “noodles” is no mystery. It is 
the one dish that follows one up and down and across the 
continent. It appears to mean as much to the American 
as “‘tripe and onions with the knobs on,” or “ buttered 
boob,” means to the Englishman. If it is not served with 
chicken, then you may be certain that it will be in the 
soup. It is a starchy, floury combination, cut in all sizes 
and shapes, and frequently run out in ribbony forms, and 
not unlike Italian spaghetti. You may get it as a side-dish; 
it may be forced on you even in its buttered and cheesy 
glory—but, there is this much to it, you’re going to get it. 

If you’re a Briton, sufficiently fortunate to be honoured 
with a guest card to the British Luncheon Club in New 
York City, a close acquaintanceship with “ noodles” will 
be struck up, for in that institution “‘ noodle soup” is a 
“‘top-liner”’ on the bill of fare. 

Travel through the Southern States of this apparently 
never-ending country, and one’s mind cannot help conjuring 
up visions of a “coal-black mammy”’ cooking biscuits, 
snowy white, fluffy and flaky, made with pure hog 
shortening (pork fat dripping), sour cream, and home-milled 
flour. But it’s a dream never to be realized. The Southern 
States of the American Union have standardized their 
biscuits just as much as Mr. Ford has the clutch on that 
well-known product of his, which is sometimes referred to 
as a motor-car. The southern biscuit, which is served piping 
hot, is a most indigestible floury mass. Frequently it reaches 
the table in a gluey, half-cooked state. It is a most potent 
cause of gastric disorders amongst the natives of the 
Southern United States. In Britain we know the biscuit 
as a thin, dry, baked wafer. In the United States the 
British biscuit is a “‘cracker.’’ There is no more resem- 
blance between a British biscuit and an American biscuit 
than there is between cheese and ice-cream. 

Throughout the southland of the American Republic 
the standardized diet of the negro, and also the poorer 
class of white population, is salted pork and corn bread. 
Pellagra, a serious nutritive disorder, characterized by 
insanity and frightful skin lesions, is rife in the Southern 
States because of the singleness of the dietary. The diet 
of thousands upon thousands of these backwoods and 
mountain people rarely fails to include corn products m 
some form. There is corn bread, corn pone, corn-meal musb, 
hominy (cracked corn), and thus do they fall victims to 
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the dread malady which contributes so to the filling of the 
insane hospitals of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, and Mississippi. 

Pellagra is as much a medical problem to the Southern 
States of the American Union as beri-beri is to the peoples 
of the Orient. 

Pancakes, referred to under a host of names such as 
griddle-cakes, “‘ flap-jacks,” batter-cakes, buckwheat cakes, 
and what not, top the list of the indigestible pastry con- 
coctions of the United States. A pancake in Alabama is 


_ of the same dimensions and ingredients as one manufactured 


in Rhode Island. That the unwary may be wheedled into 
eating them they are usually prepared so that he who runs 
may see them in their culinary evolution. All of the cooking 
—teally, frying of the batter on a hot gas-plate—is done 
under the eye of the public. A white-robed maiden or 
youth flips, flaps, and flops them in an open show-window, 
and frequently the pavement is a congested mass of 
humanity absorbed in watching the manufacture of the 
pancake. A cook who is really dexterous in “ flipping and 
flopping’? pancakes commands very high wages. His 
vaudevilling antics are considered an asset. The pancake 
originated in New England, but is now to be found in every 
section of the United States. 

Pancakes are served in lots of three. One’s order is 
transmitted to either the kitchen or show-window in a 
vernacular strictly American, as, for example: “ A stack 
of wheats and sweetening.” ‘The “sweetening”? in the 
south and west is usually Louisiana cane molasses, while 
in the north and east it will be Vermont maple syrup. One 
is supposed to first butter his pancakes, after which they 
are subjected to a bath in the “‘ sweetening.” Then they 
are ready to eat. In the less refined and elegant eating 
establishments pancakes are often referred to as ‘‘ plasters” 
and “ poultices,” and, truly, that is what they are. 

States west of the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific 
slope, for some unknown reason, sedulously avoid pancakes. 
This section of the country is known as the “‘ Waffle Belt,” 
while those states south of Mason and Dixon’s line are 
included in the ‘“‘ Corn Pone Belt.” Pancakes and sausages 
1s the great American breakfast dish. President Coolidge 
enjoys the combination every morning, which he climaxes 
with a liberal slice or two of pie. 

Around Westminster there are more good restaurants 
than in all of Washington, the capital of the United States 
of America. Gastronomically the city is the most dullish 
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and boresome of places. But it was not ever thus, 
Prohibition gave Washington its first wallop in 1903. The 
*“* Wets,”’ who were then a power in the American Congress, 
were caught, so to speak, “‘ asleep at the switch,” and before 
they had recovered consciousness the ancient bar in the 
basement of the national capital had been abolished, and 
the sale of liquor stopped in the restaurants of the House 
of Representatives and Senate Chamber. For years liquor 
had been vended in the very halls of the American law- 
making body. It required the services of a score of bar- 
tenders to minister to the wants of the parched and thirsty 
legislators. And then one day a resolution was put through 
abolishing the saloon bars for Senators and Congressmen, 
an event which would never have come to pass had the 
‘“* Wets”’ been on the job. The vote to abolish liquor was 
108 to 19, more than half of the House of Representa- 
tives not voting. The absentees were downstairs in the 
bar imbibing their favourite brands of Scotch, Bourbon, 
and rye. 

If one is journeying through the extreme south and 
New Orleans is included in the itinerary, patronize the small 
French restaurants of that famous burg. It is down the 
alley-like side-streets of this ‘‘ American Paris’’ where joy 
lies. So far as food is concerned New Orleans is the most 
civilized city in the United States. Forget while in this 
French-Spanish, or, rather, Creole community, that such 
dishes as roast beef, bubble and squeak, tripe and onions, 
and boiled mutton ever existed. Put behind you all 
thoughts of savoury joints, grouse, sole & la Morny, and 
go in for a Creole gumbo, or a baked red-snapper (a fish 
of the Gulf of Mexico), or an oyster brochette. Tarrying 
about this quaint old city and calling for steaks, chops, and 
cutlets, while such delicacies as pompano, pabbabot, and 
crayfish bisque are to be had, offers sufficient proof that one 
does not know how to enjoy himself. 

Now this is how the Creole makes his gumbo, the recipe 
here given being enough for six people. ‘Two tablespoonfuls 


of butter are placed in a soup kettle and heated. The | 
meat of a large tender chicken is now tossed in, which 38 | 
followed by two large slices of lean ham. The chicken must | 


be divided into very small pieces, while the ham should 
be cut into extremely small cubes. To this are added 8 
finely chopped onion or two, three sprigs of parsley, and 4 


sprig of thyme. All of these ingredients are carefully | 


browned in the hot butter, after which they are flooded 


with two quarts of boiling water, and two quarts of the | 
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water obtained from freshly opened oysters, or oyster stock. 
Into this is dropped a chopped bay-leaf and a half of a pod 
of pepper. And don’t forget the okra and tomatoes. If 
fresh okra is unobtainable, the desiccated vegetable does 
just as well. This whole mixture simmers for an hour, at 
the end of which time three dozen oysters and a half-dozen 
or so of crabs, ‘“‘ cracked up,” are added. All of this is 
now allowed to cook until the crabs are of a bright vermilion 
hue. Soon the gumbo is ready—it must now be rushed 
to the table with all possible despatch. A large dish of 
rice is brought in at the same time, of which two large 


tablespoonfuls are placed in the centre of a soup-plate over 


which the gumbo is ladled in liberal amounts. 

The eating of gumbo ranks high among the pastimes of 
New Orleans. One of the varieties of the dish is the gumbo 
file. Its chief ingredient is a powder, known as “file,” 
which is nothing more than pounded sassafras leaves. 
There is a trick in introducing the “file” into the gumbo, 
with the result that the dish develops an entrancing 
slipperiness and suavity that constitutes its principal and 
most alluring charm. This is gumbo file. Of gumboes 
there are many—chicken, crab, shrimp, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

The red-snapper bouillabaisse of New Orleans is far 
superior to the Marseilles product. The creole cooks of 
New Orleans, instead of using anything like the “‘ raz caz,” 
that small pale fish of the Mediterranean, running largely 
to head and eyes, and about as enervated and dissipated 
a specimen of the finny tribe as exists, restrict their efforts 
to the most succulent fish of tropical waters, the red-snapper. 
The fish, which is quite large, is cut up into slices, fairly 
thick, each of which is massaged gently with a potent blend 
of fragrant herbs. A rich and meaty sauce from tomatoes, 
green peppers, the tip ends of shallots, and a dish of chilli 
pepper is made ready. Each slice of fish is broiled, and 
then tenderly laid on a slice of toast that has been broiled 
in butter. Over this the rich and meaty sauce, almost 
soup-like, is poured, the result being that the average 
Londoner begins to wonder if he’ll ever return home to see 
how things are getting along at Simpson’s or Scott’s. The 
New Orleans bouillabaisse owes its superiority to the fact 
that in the preparation of the sauce oysters and shrimps 
are used in liberal quantities. 

One who wishes to indulge in real serious eating must 
go to New Orleans. In the old Louisiana city he will receive 
the most sympathetic consideration of restaurant owners, 
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chefs, and waiters that can be found anywhere in the world. 
A large percentage of the soul-titillating Creole dishes have 
for their basis either game or sea food. The crayfish is the 
chief ingredient of that most delicious and tantalizing 
dainty, the crayfish bisque. It is about Rue Iberville, 
Rue Bienville, and Rue Conti—as one goes trekking towards 
the famous French market of New Orleans—that the quaint 
oyster bars abound. In these establishments, the exteriors 
of which are none too pre-possessing, erring husbands will 
find the walls decorated with gentle admonitions as how 
best to preserve peace in the household. These gaudily 
painted signs read, “‘ Be sure and take home a peace-maker 
to the wife.” 

And to the unknowing ones, Antoine or Felix takes great 
delight in explaining what the signs mean, and how the 
unbelievably impossible—connubial bliss—may be brought 
about. 

** Ah, it’s an oyster loaf, M’sieu—but, m’fren, if your 
wife be like ze wife what I got me by my house, y’bettaire 
take home with you a fried-trout loaf. Ze fried trout 
pacify ’femme, and make her just ze same as beauti—ful 
angel !”’ 

Not bad advice as advice goes. 

A fried-trout loaf, and not the fried-oyster loaf, is the 
real peacemaker in New Orleans. 

The trout—always tender-loined—is fried in a very fine 
yellow corn-meal powder until it is a golden brown. It is 
then slapped between the well-buttered and well-toasted 
top and bottom of a loaf of French bread. One end of the 
bread, the bottom half, is scooped out in the form of 4 
cup, into which is dropped a huge heaping of Tartare sauce. 
It’s real Tartare sauce, too, not simply chopped olives 
and factory mayonnaise. Thus fortified a New Orleans 
husband stalks boldly into his home, no matter what the 
hour or his condition may be, and is assured of a cordial 
reception from friend wife. The idea seems to be that if 
a woman is occupied in devouring fried fish she is too busy 
to jaw at her lord and master. After two o’clock in the 
morning the trams of the great metropolis of the south are 
redolent of fried fish, for most of the passengers seem to 
be laden with “‘ peace-makers.” Frequently these “‘ peace 
makers ’”’ are evolved out of Mississippi River cat-fish. But 


it is a discerning wife who knows the difference betweed | 


cat-fish and trout at three o’clock in the morning. 


At all events, New Orleans, a city of 500,000 people, 


and the gayest spot in the world after Paris, has one of the 
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lowest divorce rates of all the large cities of the United 
States. 

And the cause ? 

“Ah, M’sieu, it’s the fried-trout loaves! ”’ 

At least, that is the explanation of Antoine of the oyster 
bar on Rue Iberville, and he should know what he’s talking 
about. 

San Francisco is another city where one will find good 
cooking. Its only rival is New Orleans. Oyster cocktails 
there may be, but none such as the California oyster 
cocktail. It is a small oyster these Californians use, but 


it has a sweetness, delicacy, and flavour that fairly baffles 


one. An abalone steak is also one of the delicacies offered 
the traveller to the Pacific coast. It is about as tender 
as an inner tube, and as tasty, too. It is not for British 
palates. Barracuda, another fish of the Pacific, is also held 
in high esteem by San Franciscans. It tastes like the sole 
of a golfing boot. The city by the Golden Gate specializes 
in many of the dishes of old Spain, and there one will find 
the “‘ Punchero”’ of Seville in all its glory. On the menus 
of many of the leading restaurants Spain predominates. 
One may have Arros con pollo (a combination of chicken 
with rice); lamb chop Sevillian; Costilla de Ternera a la 
Seville ; chilli con carne, and even scrambled eggs Spanish 
style. For those who enjoy the highly seasoned and 
colourful dishes of Spain there is no city in either of the 
Americas, not even Mexico City, approaching San Francisco. 
Here one may get a red soup, such as Théophile Gautier 
described in his 7’ra los Montes, and the chorizo sausages 
of ’Frisco are just as hot and peppery as those which the 
impressionable Frenchman consumed in huge quantities— 
and described at great length—during his Spanish wanderings 
in the *forties. Chicken fried in oil—for your Spanish chef 
is not keen on using butter—and for dessert, almonds roasted 
in the pan, and exquisitely flavoured goats’ milk cheese can 
be obtained in many of the restaurants of California. And 
in San Francisco one is able to have wine with his meals— 
aguardiente, too. San Francisco and New Orleans openly 
flout the dry laws of the United States. All sorts of wines, 
liquors, and cordials are easily obtainable in these two 
cities, 

_ Now, strange as it might seem, the best clam chowder 
in the world—strictly a personal opinion—is to be found 
in the California metropolis. It is prepared not by some 
lank New Englander with a Yankee accent, but by a 
German, who one time saw service as chef on a Cunarder. 
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This noted clam chowder is served at Herbert’s Grill, 
probably the best all-round restaurant in the United States, 
The presiding genius of the establishment is an Irishman, 
Jack Myers, who, by the way, received his training in 
London. He is a graduate of Gatti’s. Also connected 
with the same place is Henri Michel O’Brien, who knows 
something of the vagaries of the British palate through his 
long service in the Far East, where all of his patrons were 
recruited from the diplomatic and army set of Great 
Britain. 

O’Brien is said to be a relative of the genial O’Brien 
who once held forth as the culinary arbiter of Jule’s of 
London. 

Herbert’s Grill enjoys a world-wide reputation for a 
chicken dish, which is cooked in a casserole with ‘‘ noodles.” 
There is, as I have said before, no way of getting clear of 
noodles while travelling in the United States. The chicken 
is first fried a light golden brown, and then thrown into 
a pot and boiled until quite tender. It is now transferred 
to the casserole. A heavy cream sauce is poured over the 
chicken and noodles, and the whole placed in an oven, 
being first covered with a fine dry French cheese in grated 
form. The cheese melts and trickles down through the 
noodles and chicken. Not until the combination reaches 
a rare dark brown should the dish be taken from the oven. 

Gustatorily speaking, San Francisco is far ahead of New 
York, Chicago, Boston, or Philadelphia. Certainly one will 
find in the Pacific metropolis corned beef and cabbage— 
the New Yorker’s favourite dish by a vote of restaurant 
patrons—but there are few well-seasoned travellers who 
would prefer this to many of the delicacies as served by 
M’sieu Myers and M’sieu O’Brien. 

Herbert’s Grill appears to be the sole survivor of the 
famous collection of restaurants of the wild days of San 
Francisco, days when the gay boys and gayer ladies held 
forth on the Barbary Coast; days when Robert Louis 
Stevenson was philandering about Portsmouth Square ; days 
when Rudyard Kipling was being told by San Francisco 
editors that his ‘‘Indian yarns” were “just a lot of 
buncombe.” 

Herbert’s is one of the very few places in the United 
States where one dines without the torment of jazz. It 
also holds fast to the rule that no women are allowed—it 
is a place where man may eat. ‘That’s all. 

Though I have lived and travelled in many countries, 
I have never seen such profusion and variety of vegetables, 
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all the year round, as America enjoys. Yet America shares 
with England the “distinction” of serving the most 
uninteresting and flavourless vegetables in the world. 

The Life Extension Institute of America, with its bogies 
of high blood pressure, Bright’s disease, cirrhosis of the 
liver, gastric disorders, and its constant dwelling on the 
beauties of old age, is responsible for much of the gastric 
consternation from which the United States is at present 
suffering. The country is now in the throes of a “salad 
sandwich ”’ craze, and on all sides those who like to eat are 
being assailed by members of the vegetarian cult, who 


- believe the salvation of the world lies in spinach and cabbage 


and carrots. Again, there is the eat-less-and-be-thin school, 
the followers of which are for ever prating about diet and 
waist-lines. Between the “ whole-wheat breadists ’’ and the 
“white breadists’’ there is constant warring, until one 
cannot help feeling that the whole kit and crew of dietetic 
experts should be lodged in a lunatic asylum. 

As a sojourner in the United States I do not object to 
a few occasional prohibitions. The only sort of prohibition 
that I balk at is the perpetual prohibition of everything. 
And the United States is fast approaching that in the line 
of food. Drink is already under the ban. There is in 
America a type of alarmist who, if he had his way, would 
forbid one to drink a glass of cider, smoke a cigarette, or 
eat a slice of white bread. The extremist has done a lot 
of harm to gastronomy. 


* « * * * 


I have always felt that the United States of America 
should be dry, not because of any straight-laced moral 
view-point, but because the Americans did not know how 
to drink. They mixed their drinks; they iced their 
Burgundy ; they even put chunks of ice in their champagne. 
They did not drink good wines with their meals, but drank 
too many stomach-corroding cocktails before meals, at the 
very time when the stomach is least capable of standing 
alcoholic stimulation. 

So—as Americans know so little about the art of drinking 
—it is no more than right that they should not be allowed 
to have any liquid stimulus at all. 

Mixed drinks ruined the gustatory apparatus of the 
American people long before it was ever dreamed that 
the United States was to be dried up for the benefit of 
the bootlegging fraternity and corrupt political forces. 

Wines are not appreciated by Americans. They don’t 
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know, and, what’s more, don’t care about the meaning of 
the living ruby in a glass. Wine, that is good wine, should 
be drunk in silence. Good wine will always chant its own 
poem. Wines, pure and elegant, are filled with gaiety and 
wisdom, so why should man be other than silent when his 
cup is filled. 

And, as the world knows, the American is not a silent 
fellow when he drinks. 

The United States of America is a great country, its 
people are a great people, truly sincere and hospitable, a 
lovable folk, but in the matter of food and cooking it has 
not much, if anything, on Britain. 

Yes, they do know how to brew coffee, but, notwith- 
standing, I am returning home. I feel the need of a pot 
of tea. 


Papraic Kine@ 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE 
AND NAVARRE 


A RETROSPECT AND A PARALLEL 
Tue second of November, 1755, records the birth of Marie 


Antoinette, Queen of France and Navarre. 
The daughter of the Empress Maria Teresa, of Austria, 


~ ghe was born in the Castle of Schénbrunn, of which the 


special feature, the “‘ Gloria,”’ as it is called, reflects itself in 
the clear waters of the fountain whence the castle derives its 
name. 

Metastasio, anxious to gratify the wishes of his august 
patroness, had laid an amicable wager with her that this 
day would herald the birth of another son. He consoled 
himself for his loss in the following lines : 


Io perdei; l’augusta Figlia 
A Pagar m’ha condannato 
Ma se’e ver che a Lei somiglia 
Tutto il mondo la quadnato. 


(I lost Thy noble Daughter, see 
She wills that I should pay ; 
But if ’tis true she features thee, 

The whole world gains to-day.) 


So at first it seemed to be. 


“ Qu’elle est jolie notre Dauphine !”’ was the cry of the 
fickle French people when they caught sight of her beauty, 
as she entered France for her marriage with the Dauphin. 

All along the route from Strasburg to Paris the people 
abandoned their occupations to receive her with acclamations 
and strew with flowers the road along which she passed. 
Already she had gained the hearts of her future subjects 
when she was married to the Dauphin of France on May 16, 
1770, in the Chapel at Versailles, with all the pomp and 
ceremony befitting the occasion. 

Nor did England fall behind in the universal appreciation 
of her charm and grace. Who does not know the brilliant 
tribute laid at her feet by our statesman, Burke: “It is 
now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely 
never lighted upon this world, which she hardly seemed to 
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touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full 
of life and splendour and joy. Oh! what a revolution and 
what a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion 
that elevation and that fall!” 

But during those sixteen or seventeen years which the 
statesman orator describes in such moving terms, what 
were the steps which led from “‘ that elevation to that fall.” 
The periods seem to divide themselves under different heads 
—in distinct periods, the steps, marking first those of 
the elevation, and then, with frightful rapidity, those of 
the fall. 


I. 


Tue DAUPHINESS AT VERSAILLES. 


In spite of many vexations and disappointments, the 
four years during which Marie Antoinette was the Dauphiness 
were the happiest of her life. Her influence was always 
exerted in favour of what she believed to be right, but she 
had great difficulties to contend with, little sympathy to aid 
her, and no one to advise and guide her at that most critical 
period of her life. 

This fact should be borne in mind by those who are 
ready to magnify into crimes the mistakes which she com- 
mitted in the innocent gaiety of her extreme youth. 

It is also well to remember that the origin of her diff- 
culties may be traced to a great political mistake of which 
she was the innocent victim—the alliance between the 
Houses of Bourbon and Austria was unnatural. Since the 
time of Richelieu it had been the declared policy of France 
to keep the House of Austria in a state of subserviency, 
and this line of policy had been unswervingly followed by 
successive Prime Ministers of France up to the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which put an end to the long war of the 
Austrian Succession. At this period a different policy, for 
the first time, began to show itself in France under the 
auspices of Madame de Pompadour and the Duc de 
Choiseuil. This bore fruit in the marriage of the Dauphin 
with the youngest Arch-Duchess of Austria. A strong 
anti-Austrian party, however, still continued to exist which 
clung with pertinacity to the old policy of France and 
revenged themselves for the marriage, which they had been 
unable to prevent, by spiteful sarcasms upon the innocent 
Dauphiness from the moment she set foot on French soil 
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till she came to the throne. Hence the origin of the hideous 
and fatal cry in the supreme moments of trial of “A bas 
l’Autrichienne.”’ 

This, too, from the people whose enthusiasm for her was 
her greatest triumph as Dauphiness, and in the first years of 
her reign she was their idol—they thronged round her 
carriage to feast their eyes on her beauty and bask in the 
sunlight of her smiles. 

Anxious to requite the good will so universally mani- 
fested, she sought every opportunity of cultivating their 
loyalty towards herself and her husband. They would go 
together to the Opera and the Théatre Frangais, and their 
appearance was always the signal for the most vociferous 
applause. At the feasts given at St. Cloud in honour of 
their marriage they would walk together in the parks and 
gardens and even buy at the shops at the fairs. But the 
universal homage which she received appears not to have 
marred the simplicity of her character. The proof of this 
is to be found in that remarkable publication, the Corre- 
spondance Inédite,* which, while it throws a new light upon 
the events of those times, gives us a very close insight into 
the character of the writer and her conduct through all the 
vicissitudes of life. Her letters to her mother and sisters, to 
whose affection and esteem she clung with all the warmth of 
her nature, reflect, as in a mirror, the happiness which she 
enjoyed during the early part of her life in France. They 
are written with grace and vivacity; but perhaps their 
greatest charm lies in their humility, in the forgetfulness of 
self which was the ruling principle of her life, and the 
gratitude with which she never fails to acknowledge the 
constant tribute of loyalty and respect which she received. 

It must not, however, be supposed that those external 
charms which have been so justly praised were her only 
claim to popularity. There are many historical instances of 
that gentleness and generosity of soul which not even the 
bitter circumstances of her after life could blight or rob of 
Its charm. To select only one: On the occasion of the 
festivities given in honour of their marriage a frightful 
catastrophe occurred which struck grief and horror into the 
heart of the young Dauphin and his wife; but their sorrow 
did not stop there, they set aside the whole of their revenue 


for one year to support the families of the victims of the 
disaster, 


_. Correspondance Inédite de Marie Antoinette, le compte Paul Voght 
d’Hunoldstein. Troisiéme edition, 1864. 
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THE ASCENT OF THE THRONE, May 18, 1774. 


It was the 18th of May, 1774, Louis XV lay on his 
death-bed. The evening was closing in. The members of 
the Royal Family and all the Court remained in the chapel 
at Versailles engaged in supplications for the recovery of 
the King, when suddenly a violent storm burst over the 
Palace; the solemn prayers which were being offered up 
were lost in the loud peals of' thunder, the lights in the 
chapel paled before the flashes of lightning. 

The service over the Dauphin and Dauphiness retired to 
their apartment to await in trembling anxiety the news 
of the King’s death. Presently the loud, hurried tramp of 
many footsteps was heard in the corridor as the crowd of 
courtiers, faithful to their maxim, ‘‘ Le roi est mort; vive 
le roi!”’ hastened to quit the presence of the dead sovereign 


to pay their court to the living one. But before they | 


appeared Marie Antoinette and her husband, with simulta- 
neous impulse, both fell on their knees. ‘‘ Guide us, 0 
God, and protect us,” they cried in an agony of tears, 
““ we are too young to reign.* 

And, so to speak, rising from their knees, they began 
the steep ascent which lay before them. Was it some 
presentiment of their future fate which prompted the 
Empress Maria Theresa to bid them spend two days every 
year in preparing for death ? 

It was long since the throne of France had appeared to 
such advantage before the eyes of the nation. The annals 
of the two preceding centuries reveal it under a very dif- 
ferent aspect. During the fifteenth century we see it 
subject to the baneful influence of the House of Medici, 
which, not content with ruining the Valois Dynasty, asserted 
itself a second time to drag through the mire the White 
Plume of Henry of Navarre. 


Throughout the sixteenth century the same story repeats | 
itself, under different names, of long minorities, of the | 


regency of ambitious, intriguing, unscrupulous women ; of 
the evil example of a corrupt Court, to be quickly copied 
by the young kings as they obtained their majority, so 4 
to dim the splendour of the “‘ Grand Monarque”’ and to be 
afterwards transmitted without splendour to his successor. 
But now above this dark atmosphere of ambition, intrigue, 
and vice there shone the pure light of a young Queen, 2 


* Mem. de Weber, T. L., p. 41. 
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the first splendour of her beauty, in all the freshness of her 
innocent youth, inspired by and inspiring the tenderest 
domestic affection, with the love of God in her heart, and 
the love of her people in her eyes. 

It was no wonder that the beginning of the new reign 
was brightened by the sunshine of popularity. The Ministry 
chosen by the King was approved, and still further satisfaction 
was given by the order to re-assemble the Parliaments 
which had been dissolved. Moreover, the King and Queen 
wished to inaugurate their reign by an act of benevolence, 
so they agreed to remit the two taxes of the joyeux avénement 
and of the ceintwre de la reine, hitherto always exacted at 
the accession of a new sovereign and known to press heavily 
upon the poorer classes. Judging from this and other 
similar sacrifices it would seem that it might be said of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, as it was so truly said of our own 
beloved Queen Alexandra, “‘her one extravagance was 
her beneficence.”” The enthusiasm of the people as the 
Royal party approached the capital was not to be restrained ; 
they besieged the Chateau de la Muette, the temporary 
abode of the Court, with acclamation, which lasted literally 
from sunrise to sunset. Never did any reign show a fairer 
promise than this, or to all appearance evoke more unani- 
feelings of loyalty and affection on the part of the 
people. 


IIT. 


LE Petit TRIANON. 


It was during these bright early years of her reign that 
the King made a present to the Queen of the miniature 
Palace of Trianon, where she was happy in gratifying all her 
innocent tastes and her natural fondness for the country. 
Her ever watchful enemies lost no time in promulgating 
stories of the enormous expense which was lavished by the 
Queen on her chateau at Trianon. Again the Queen has 
been severely censured for the private theatricals which 
formed part of the evening amusement, but it is not just to 
accuse her of having first introduced them. Such things 
had already taken place in the time of Louis XIV. In the 
case of the Barbier de Seville, which had such unforeseen 
consequences, she was betrayed into giving permission for 
its performance by the Comte de Vaudreuil, who kept her in 
ignorance of the plot. 

Time has proved the injustice of these attacks, and one 
curious and conclusive proof, coming, as it were, from the 
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other side of the grave in the early years of this actual 
century, cannot be overlooked. It will be remembered that 


in the year 1913 a book called An Adventure * was published | 
which produced a considerable sensation. Its purport was | 
to recall in two separate accounts a visit made by two | 
ladies to the Petit Trianon in the years 1901 and 1909, } 


During their visit to the place the ladies were conscious, 
each separately, without communicating with the other, ofa 
strange revelation of the surroundings, not as they were 
then, but as they had been in the time of Marie Antoinette, 
culminating in the vision of the Queen herself holding in 
her hand the letter from the Minister which urged her 


immediate return to the Palace. Among the many piéces | 


justificatives to support the truth of their statement, the 
ladies were able to produce from the journal of the Queen’s 


modiste the account, tallying in every point with their | 


vision, of the actual dress worn by the Queen as she 
appeared to them sitting outside the garden front at the 
Petit Trianon. 


“She wore a light-coloured skirt, white fichu, and 
straw hat... . 

“The lady was visible some way off. We walked 
side by side straight up to her, leaving her slightly on 
the left hand as we passed up the steps to the terrace, 
from whence I saw her again from behind and noticed 
that her fichu had become a pale green. . . .” 


In another place the narrative says: ‘‘She was so near to 
us then that I looked fully at her and she bent slightly 
forward to do the same.” 


“In the summer of 1908 we read the journal of 
Madame Eloffe, the Queen’s modiste. She says that 
during the year 1789 the Queen was extremely econo- 
mical and had very few dresses made. Madame Eloffe 
repaired several light, washing, short skirts, and made, 
in July and September, two green silk bodices, besides 
many large white fichus. This agrees exactly with the 
dress seen in 1901. The skirt was not of a fresh white, 
but was light-coloured—slightly yellowish. The white 
fichu in front seemed to have an edge of green or gold 
just as it would have appeared if the white muslin of 
gauze was over green. The colour would have shown 
more clearly at the back, but in front, where the white 


* The book is so remarkable that it deserves yet another edition. 4* 
Adventure, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
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folds accumulated, the green would have been less 
prominent. 


* a8 * * * 


“There is in the book, Madame Eloffe’s Journal, a 
coloured picture of the green silk bodice with all the 
measurements to enable her to fit the Queen perfectly.” * 


Another entry in the same journal is to the effect that 
“in 1789 the broad-brimmed hat had entirely displaced the 
three-cornered hat, and was generally fashionable.” 

Many other results, equally convincing, attended the 
researches of the writers of the book and justified their 
statements as to their remarkable vision, but this one only 
is cited because of its direct relation to the Queen herself. 

But a very important corroboration is that of the portrait 
of the Queen by Wertmiiller. One of the two ladies 
exclaimed on seeing it that it was the first of all the pictures 
she had seen which at all ‘‘ brought back the face of the 
lady,” and there was a passage in the same book where 
the likeness was to the effect that this picture was not 
liked at the time, but Madame de Campan said it was the 
only real likeness of the Queen.f 

There is no doubt a tradition that on a certain day in 
August—the 10th, the day of the sacking of the Tuileries— 
Queen Marie Antoinette is to be seen sitting outside the 
garden front at the Petit Trianon. Some say that the 
ald is now shuttered because her figure was also to be seen 

ere. 

The final chapter, called a ‘“* Réverie,” { offers the 
explanation. In those periods of supreme trial—the attack 
on Versailles, and most of all at the time of the sacking of 
the Tuileries, when for thirteen mortal hours the Royal 
Family were in danger of assassination—the thoughts of the 
Queen may have strayed for relief into the quiet happiness 
of the hours at Le Petit Trianon, recalling every feature of 
it; and thus it- would be herself who has impressed her 
image on that much-loved spot. The process of mind is 
very clearly traced out in the ‘‘ Réverie,” and suggests a 
solution of an otherwise unaccountable mystery, which in 
the face of the corroborating evidence cannot be dismissed 
as an individual fantasy of the imagination. 


* Modes et Usages, De Reiset, vol. i, pp. 479, 404, 423, 365, 369 quoted. 
An Adventure, p. 76. 


t An Adventure, p. 33. 
t Pp. 122, 162. 


VOL, xo 58 
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Tur DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


The affair of the Diamond Necklace is too well known 
and has been written upon at too great length * to make it 
necessary to do more than allude to it here. 

It isonly mentioned on account of the grave consequences 
which it involved, and because it is a most thrilling instance 
of the unjust and entirely unfounded nature of the accusa- 
tions which have been brought against the Queen by her 
enemies. 

Out of all the tangled mass of vice and intrigue and 
speculation connected with this unhappy affair, the Queen’s 
firm and noble reply alone stands forth in distinct and 
memorable words. ‘“ Dépécez votre collier,” ¢ she said to 
the desperate jeweller who thrust himself into her presence. 

From this moment she never knew a single hour of 
happiness. Notwithstanding the public trial of this dis- 
graceful affair, purposely commanded by the King to mani- 
fest to the world how utterly false and groundless was the 
slander which inculpated the Queen in an intrigue of which 
she was both innocent and totally ignorant, the vindictive 
malice of her enemies was fully satisfied by the conse- 
quences which followed. All the mistakes of the Govern- 
ment, the financial difficulties brought about by the blunders 
of the past and present reign, all the political disasters, the 
unpopular measure of the exile of Philippe Egalité Duc 
d’Orleans, were laid to her. 

In 1785, when the deficit was declared which, among 
other things, led to the Revolution, the enemies of the 
Queen accused M. de Calonne of having placed the treasure 
and money of the kingdom at her disposal. The real facts 
were that in the hard winter of the previous year the King 
had given away three millions of money to be distributed 
in charity. The Minister, hoping to curry favour with the 
Queen, proposed that one of these millions should be given 
away in her name. The offer was refused with indignation; 
she would claim no part of a credit which did not belong 
to her; but the next day sent a sum of 300,000 francs to 
be distributed at Paris, at the sacrifice of all her ow? 
personal luxuries for one year. 

* Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. v, p. 7, and by the Queen herself the 
remarkable Lettres inédites de Marie Antoinette, written with her own hand, 


pp. 123-47. 
t “Take your necklace to pieces.” 
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Still her generous heart would not, for an instant, 
entertain the thought of revenging herself upon those 
enemies who had so irretrievably ruined her character in 
the eyes of the nation. 

The causes of the terrible storm of the Revolution about 
to burst over the throne of France have been discussed at 
length by many an able historian. It would be impossible 
to compress them into a few paragraphs. Suffice it to say 
all remedies came too late. The Convocation of the States- 
General fomented instead of appeasing the popular discon- 
tent. The recall of Necker, and his design of doubling the 
Tiers Etat, in which he was supported by the Queen, who 
would not believe in the disloyalty of her subjects, were 
of no avail in checking the advance of the threatening 
catastrophe. How bitter was the disappointment in store 
for her! 

At the opening of the States-General the King and 
Queen appeared for the last time in Royal magnificence. 

It was then that the extent of her unpopularity became 
painfully apparent to the Queen. For a moment she bent 
her noble head and her eyes filled with tears. This 
unwonted sight touched a chord in the impressionable 
French character, and again there burst forth the familiar 
ery of “ Vive la Reine!” 

It had been the same on that fearful day of the attack 
on Versailles when she appeared on the balcony with her 
children. ‘‘Send away the children!” yelled the frantic 
mob. The Queen motioned to the children to retire and 
remained on the balcony alone. 

The grandeur of her bearing, the courage with which 
she faced a danger which made all present shudder, had its 
effect upon the frenzied crowd. A common impulse of 
admiration compelled them to abandon their hideous design 
and to shout instead: ‘“‘ Vive la Reine!’ Ephemeral, 
alas! afterwards as before and not to be reckoned with. 

The calamities and dangers thickening every day round 
the Royal Family, they planned retiring into one of the 
= il provinces where, for a time at least, they might 

safe. 


V. 


Tur RETURN FROM VARENNES. 


Then came the flight to Varennes and the disastrous 
return. Who has not read with breathless interest the 
account of that flight ? Who, even to-day, in the face of all 
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historical facts, can read it without hope for its successful 
issue ? Its failure, on the contrary, marked another epoch 
in the Revolution—the beginning of the end. 

We seem to see the lumbering travelling coach, the sad, 
heavy face of the King, as he leans back in one corner; the 
Queen still sitting proudly upright, although her features 
wear that look of stony despair which recalls Ugolino’s 
famous speech, “lo non piangeva si dentro impietrai.” * 
Her full blue eye fixed on the horrible scene just visible 
through the carriage-window, the shouting, leaping, savage 
figures, the red cap borne aloft, and all lit up with a ghastly 
glare which, penetrating through the carriage-window, shed 
a death-like paleness over the features of the Dauphin. And 
Madame Royale, even the saintly countenance of the 
Princess Elizabeth, betrays the inward horror which she 
feels. They knew they were going back to die; that there 
was no mercy in store for them ; that they were the defence- 
less prey of a savage people, restrained by no principle, 
incapable of justice, deaf to reason, insensible to pity, and 
abandoned to the worst and most evil passion of which 
human nature is capable. 

Two of the three Commissioners of the Assemblée 
National, Barnave and Pethion, had even forced themselves 
into the Royal carriage. One, Barnave, still preserved the 
outward forms of respect; and as the eight hours rolled 
their weary length, the Queen roused herself to take part in 
the conversation between him and the King. 

Again the charm of her manner had its never-failing 
effect. The false ideas concerning their character gave 
place to a profound respect for the King, an enthusiastic 
admiration for the Queen. The conduct of Barnave showed 
the greater by contrast with the offensive insolence of 
Pethion, and, comparing the two, the Queen perceived how 
total was the separation between the Republican and Con- 
stitutional party. 

She made one last effort, and they prevailed upon the 
King to accept the Constitution. Louis XVI, on thet 
return, went to the Assemblée to take the oath ;_ but it was 
only a temporary respite. 

The Constitutional Assembly was overthrown by the 
Legislative Assembly, a Government far more hostile to 
the King and Queen, only seeking for a pretext to overthrow 
the Monarchy altogether. 

The opportunity soon presented itself. The King refused 
to sanction two of their decrees: the transportation of the 

* “T wept not: so all stone I felt within.” 
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priests, who refused to take the civil oath; the formation of 
a national army, 20,000 strong, under the walls of Paris. 
This refusal, the King’s veto, as it was called, was the 
signal for a scene more disgraceful, more deplorable, than 
any that had yet taken place. The people, half-drunk and 
mad with rage, forced their way into the Palace, armed with 
pikes and guns and hatchets. 

The King was without guards when the ruffians reached 
the door of his apartments. By his command the door was 
thrown open. A few devoted servants surrounded him. 
“Sire, fear nothing,” they cried. ‘‘ Put your hand on my 
heart and see if I am afraid,” replied the King. 

Meanwhile the Queen, who had not succeeded in joining 
her husband, was in the great hall of the Palace. They 
placed a large table in front of her, to serve as some kind of 
protection from the fury of the mob, who began to pour in. 
The Dauphin was in front of her, Madame Royale was by 
her side. The Princess de Lamballe and a few other friends 
surrounded her. 

The savage multitude filed before her, carrying every 
kind of horrible and barbarous symbol to strike terror into 
the hearts of their victim. 

One woman, more savage and brutal than the rest, 
turned towards the Queen to shower upon her the most 
abusive language. 

“Have you ever seen me before ?”’ asked the Queen. 

“No,” replied the woman. 

“Have I ever done you any personal harm ?” 

“No; but you have been the ruin of the nation.” 

“You have been told so,” replied the Queen with 
gentle dignity, “‘and you have been wrongly informed. 
Wife of a King of France, mother of the heir to the throne, 
I belong essentially to France. I shall never see my country 
again. It is in France alone that I can be happy or 
miserable. I was happy once—when my people loved me.” 

These words, pronounced with that touching sweetness 
of tone and manner which so peculiarly belonged to the 
Queen, immediately produced their effect. The woman, or 
tather fury, of a minute ago, burst into tears of remorse and 
pity, while imploring the Queen’s forgiveness, said: “I 
did not know you. I see now how good you are.” 

This scene of the 20th of June, just described, was fol- 
lowed by the crisis of the 10th of August. Madame de 

ampan gives every detail of that fearful night and morning. 
The assassination of the Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard, the descent of the Royal Family into the Palace 
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gardens, the insults of the people, the feeble rally of the 
nobility! Alas! it was left for a mere handful of foreign 
soldiers to defend the throne of France, the brave Swiss 
Guard, who would not forsake their post, but stood and 
perished where they fell, and with them the last barrier 
between the Royal Family and their relentless enemies. 


VI. 


CAPTIVITY AND DEATH. 


When Burke wrote his impassioned tribute to the 
Queen of France, she was still alive. 


“I hear, and I rejoice to hear,” he writes, “ that 
the great lady has borne that day . . . and that she 
bears all the succeeding days, that she bears the 
imprisonment of her husband and her own captivity, 
and the exile of her friends, and the insulting adulation 
of addresses and the whole weight of her accumulated 
wrongs, with a serene patience, in a manner suited to her 
rank and race, and becoming the offspring of a sovereign 
distinguished for her piety and courage.” * 


Alas! there were three more years yet to run before 4 
climax of suffering exceeding even all that had gone before 
would make death a welcome release. 


The Last Picture. 


We have seen Marie Antoinette in all her youth and 
beauty, the gay Arch-Duchess of Austria, the lovely Bride of 
France, the brilliant Dauphiness at Versailles, and after 
wards in all her majesty the idolized Queen of one of the 
proudest nations of Europe. 

’ ry us look at her once again, before taking a final leave 
of her. 

The rays of sunlight stream through the narrow bars d 
her prison window and fall on the finely chiselled features, 
now sharpened with pain and grief. She leans back proudly 
in her chair, disdaining to notice the insolence of the ruffian 
who seats himself in her presence to read her death-warrant. 

She is clad in the widow’s mourning, grudgingly accorded 
her by the Republican Tribunal; her book of devotions 
lies in her lap, and her eyes are fastened on the Crucifix 
front of her. 


* Burke on The French Revolution, pp. 87, 88. 
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In another moment she will be paraded for two mortal 
hours through the streets of Paris, for the brutal crowd to 
gaze their fill and shout, ** A bas l Autrichienne!”’ and after 
that, to die. 

The heart must indeed be made of stone that could 
contemplate without emotion : 


“THAT ELEVATION AND THAT FALL. 


“Nought is there under Heaven’s wide hollownesse 
That moves more dear compassion of the mind 
Than Beautie brought t’unworthie wretchedness 
Through Envie’s Snares or Fortune’s freaks unkind. 
I, whether lately, through her brightness, blynde 
Or through alleagance, and fast fealty 
Which I do owe unto all woman kynd, 

Feel my heart burst with so great agony 
When such I see, that all for pitty I could die.” * 


VII. 


THE PARALLEL. 


The years roll on. The centuries succeed each other. 
The seventeenth rolled away as if in haste to hide the last 
page of unexampled cruelty, bloodshed, and crime. Yet it is 
not out of reach of a living memory. There are grand- 
children still alive, of whom the writer is one, who can 
recall the story often told by their grandfather of his dis- 
appointment when, as a boy at Westminster, he went to his 
first play. He waited in ever-increasing impatience, but 
that play was never brought upon the stage. Instead of it 
the manager stood before the curtain to make the announce- 
ment that, as the news of the death of the King of France 
had just reached England, he was sure that no one would 
wish to see a theatrical performance that night. 

It is appalling to think that at the beginning of this 
present century the same awful tragedy has been re-enacted 
in European history as that which disgraced the last decade 
of 1700. There is a difference in the method, but none in 
the motive, which prompted the wholesale assassination of 
the Imperial Family in Russia only a few years ago. 

In France, four years of unbridled licence and indis- 
criminate massacre had made the Revolution an accomplished 
fact, so that the organizers could, so to speak, command 


* Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Canto iii. 1. 
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murder and call it justice, gloat over their deeds of unheard- 
of cruelty and flare them along the streets in the open day. 

In Russia the movement was only in the embryo. Too 
uncertain of the possible consequences to attempt the 
mockery of a judicial murder which had availed in France 
and, alas! in the previous century in England, to accomplish 
their iniquitous purpose, another means must be devised. 

The Imperial Family were then in confinement under 
a strong guard in a town in Siberia. The White Army, 
under Koltchak, was rapidly advancing on this town. 
The local Red Bolshevist Committee were afraid of a 
rescue which would have had a great moral effect on the 
White Movement. So they decided on the murder of the 
whole family: the Emperor, the Empress, the Cesarevitch, 
and the four daughters. 

One day they were ordered to dress themselves ready 
for a journey, and to assemble in one of the rooms of the 
house. The foul deed was relegated to a cellar, where 
each in the sight of the other was shot down, beginning 
with the Emperor and Empress and not ceasing till the 
youngest child lay stretched in death. 

There was one survivor of the Royal Family of France, 
Madame Royale, who forgave all. 

Time will decide whether any member of the Imperial 
Family still exists to perform a similar act of magnificent 
forgiveness. 

But the verdict of posterity in this last, as well as in the 
former, instance will, in the name of religion and justice, 
pass a sentence of unsparing condemnation upon the remorse- 
less, dastardly barbarity resulting from the unrestrained 
licence of mob rule; and honour, as the highest form of 
virtue, the immortal heroism, when brought face to face 
with insult and death, of the votaries of Noblesse oblige. 


CATHERINE Mary PHILLIMORE 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA * 


In looking back upon the war, we do not often find verity 
upon the German side. Nevertheless, two of the most 
resounding truths uttered during those stark years are 
attributable to Germans. One was the cry of angry im- 
potence by a German officer to his English captor, whose 
blundering chivalry somehow made the acuter German 
plan seem cheap as well as futile: “ You will always be 
foolsm—and we shall never be gentlemen!” The other 
truth was spoken out of the mists that hung over the way 
of peace at Versailles: “‘ You (Allies) may have won the 
war, but we (Germans) shall win the peace!” Ever since 
November 11, 1918, the Germans have followed a definite 
plan for winning the peace—by propaganda. German 
princes, generals, and professors rush headlong into stormy 
print, each one trying to prove how clear of blame, how 
wise of plan, was he. From time to time some prominent 
German states aloud that Germany alone is free from all 
war-guilt, with the object of seeing what the world will say 
and do. The world says a lot but does nothing; for it is 
easy enough to challenge the world to an impartial discussion 
on the subject of war-guilt (as President Hindenburg and 
Herr Stresemann have challenged it) when Russia cannot 
contribute her share to the discussion, and so many of the 
chief witnesses for truth are dead. But each time this 
statement is made, and allowed to pass, the way is made 
easier for such calculated insolence as Hindenburg’s 
“Tannenburg speech” of September 1927. And all the 
while, behind and below these bolder utterances, runs quietly 
a stream of propaganda, elusive, subtle, suggestive—more 
dangerous far than any open provocation such as Hinden- 
burg’s or Stresemann’s. 

Amongst these unavowed propagandists, Emil Ludwig 


tanks high. He calls himself, and therefore the world calls 


him, an historian. He is not, any more than Mr. H. G. 
Wells and Mr. Chesterton are historians; but he is a first- 
class propagandist, probably the propagandist of his day. 

18 object in writing Kaiser Wilhelm II was to prove that 
the sole responsibility for the war was the Kaiser’s, most 
of whose objectionable traits were inherited from, or 
strengthened by, his English mother, and that the quiet, 


* Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig. George Allen & Unwin, 1927. Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, by Emil Ludwig. Geo. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 
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docile, peaceable German nation was betrayed by a group | 


of war-lords, led and dominated by the Kaiser. In his 


Napoleon Herr Ludwig seeks to persuade the world that | 
the greatest figure in French history, and the greatest hero | 


in French eyes, was not a Frenchman at all, but an Italian, 
a foreigner from his cradle to his grave. We shall not 
stop to check Herr Ludwig’s version of history, nor to analyse 
his conclusions, though both are open to dispute, simply 
because his books are not really history, but propaganda. 
Napoleon opens with a well-drawn but purely imaginary 
sketch of Letizia Bonaparte awaiting her husband’s retum 
from some military expedition, fully two years befor 


Napoleon’s birth. The suggestion here is clearly Corsica’s | 


gallant struggle for independence against French oppression, 
by which the reader is prepared for a portrait of the Corsican 
Napoleon. 


“** Only the sword-belt belongs to France ; the edge 
is my own,’ thinks the youth (Napoleon), as he buckle 
on his sword.” (P. 9.) 

*** How shabby their dresses are!’ thinks Letizia 
Bonaparte, as her two half-grown girls come home 
from market with their poor purchases.” (P. 29.) 


Herr Ludwig makes Napoleon indulge in soliloquies, which 
would be more in keeping with an historical novel, but that is 
his method of suggesting the right atmosphere to his readers; 
it is all quite clever, and pathetic, and often telling, but 
history it is not. 


““* What had I better do? Report sick? Apply 


for leave?’ The out-of-work general turns the poss 
bilities over in his mind. ‘ Better stay where I am. ... 
What’s Bourrienne doing ? Speculating ? Well, I can 
do that too, but assignats are falling.’”’ (Pp. 36, 37.) 
“Does this Italian love the country (France) 
which he now sets his foot ?. To him it is nothing mor 
than the fiddle on which he can play a better tune tha 


on any other instrument. . . . ‘ France seems to be if 


a bad way,’ thinks the man in the carriage, as le 
acknowledges the vociferations of the crowd.” (P. 140. 
The italics are ours.) 


We pass on to the second object of the book, which is #0 
belittle England of the eighteenth century and to s¢ 
France on her guard against perfidious Albion. 


“ Alexander (of Russia) quickly comes to an under | 
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standing with England, where, after Fox’s brief pre- 
dominancy and death, a transient attempt at peace 
with France has been foiled by a revival of the old 
jealous enmity. England fails to evacuate Malta as 
had been arranged, imposes new conditions, and is the 
first to break the peace. Once more there arises the 
menace of a European coalition under English leader- 
ship—a coalition that will aim at a Bourbon restoration, 
for talent enthroned in France sets so dangerous an 
example to all other countries.” (P. 232.) 


This passage deserves attention, for the German peace- 
breaking, nation-dividing spirit breathes in every word, also 
German hatred of England in the subtle suggestion of her 
perfidy, her jealousy, of the utter impossibility of any 
community in spirit, ideals, or even interests, between 
France and England. ‘“‘ We have one hate—England!” 
The passage is pregnant with meaning, and that meaning 
is poison. 


‘Napoleon failed to conquer England because this 
was the one matter in which he was not confident of 
victory. Failure was inevitable because here, and here 
only, his self-confidence was at fault; because his 
belief in his own powers was weakened by his want of 
expert knowledge (i.e. of seamanship) and by the in- 
accessibility of the foe.” (P. 235.) 


No generalship is necessary to beat England, you observe, 
but merely self-esteem in the aggressor, and propinquity. 
Herr Ludwig speaks of ‘“‘ France being beaten in Spain” 
(p. 390), but omits to say by whom. German readers will 
doubtless conclude that Spain began what Germany com- 
pleted at Waterloo; for this, condensed, is his account of 
Waterloo : 


“In the afternoon . . . news comes that Biilow’s 
corps is advancing. The Emperor turns pale, and sends 
Grouchy orders to come back. . . . Everything turns 
upon the fortune of the next hour. The English must 
be beaten before the Prussians can come to their aid. 
. . . Bulow is already beginning to fire. . . . But, in 
fact, the English forces are already half-defeated. It is 
five o’clock, and the Guard might have finished their 
defeat, for at this hour Wellington sent a message to 
his Prussian ally, ‘ Unless your corps keeps marching 
and attacks without respite, the battle will be lost.’ . . . 
At length, toward seven o’clock, Napoleon sends the 
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last five thousand Guardsmen, the veterans, to the 
attack. . . . The 2nd Prussian corps pour a deadly fire 
on the Guard, which yields ground. The opposing 
force continues to grow; at eight the 3rd Army Corps 
appears . .. the battered French army takes to flight.” 
(P. 524.) 


The limelight is turned upon Germany. 


“ Brightly against this dull background of German 
princelets shines the torch of the German spirit. The 
Emperor . . . has spent several evenings amongst those 
who are the true princes of Germany—-princes who have 
no ancestors but only genius. Himself a genius without 
ancestors, it is solely amongst them that he feels at 
home, though he experiences so much that increases. his 
misanthropic contempt for his fellow-men—a contempt 
which has its counterpart in the respect he feels for 
the German spirit.” (P. 318.) 

“The Germans puzzled Napoleon most of all. They 
had everything he lacked and none of the things he had. 
He therefore . . . regarded them with a mixture of 
fear and admiration; they seemed to him uncanny.” 
(P. 590.) 

Napoleon muses: ‘“‘ How could there be anything 
to fear from such honest, reasonable, cool-headed and 
patient people, who have so little inclination to violence 
that throughout the war not one of our soldiers has 
been wounded in Germany ? ” 


Herr Ludwig impulsively exclaims: ‘‘ A wonderfully 
true picture of the Germans.” 


** Like all generals of the day, in the art of war he 
(Napoleon) was a disciple of Frederick (the Great). 
He had not yet come into actual contact with the 
Prussian army, but ... he continued to entertain an 
unavowed respect for the only foreign army in Europe 
which had covered itself with glory during the eighteenth 
century.’ (P. 251. The italics again are ours.) 


To mould and trim and whittle down a great historical 
character until it squeezes into the niche provided for him 
by the writer’s preconceptions and prejudices is a perversion 
of history, and an artifice unworthy of a serious historian. 
By “‘a serious historian’? we mean one who takes himself 
seriously, and evidently wishes others to do the same. 
Before leaving this study of Napoleon, we must add that 
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Herr Ludwig is less than just to Josephine; he rejects the 
legend of her undoubted fascination, and portrays her as 
a sordid, commonplace adventuress. The account of the 
dramatic return of the Bourbons to Paris is tame, and devoid 
of all historical atmosphere. 

Herr Ludwig made his name in England by his Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. This other study of a fallen Emperor is better 
put together and more generally interesting, as it deals with 
events so lately fallen from the lap of Fate that they are still 
warm to our touch. His anti-British bias shows more 
freely in this book, and, in fact, both Kaiser and England 
fare hardly at his hands. Very cleverly he suggests to his 
German and other non-British readers how Wilhelm II was 
irretrievably wronged by his English mother, and how her 
cruelty to him eventually reacted for ill upon the German 
people through the harm it did to him. Herr Ludwig 
deplores for him 


“ the cold-heartedness of a despotic mother, from whom 
he inherited too much self-will and frigidity to be able 
to get on with her. The ambitious Victoria, daughter 
of the powerful Queen of England and her sagacious 
consort . . . cherished in her heart a secret grudge 
against her misshapen son, precisely because he was 
her first-born. . . . The boy’s heart was originally em- 
bittered by the mother’s own shortcomings.” (P. 6.) * 


Later the Empress Frederick 


“underlined her distrust of German therapeutics by 
calling in an Englishman for her husband. . . . It was 
owing solely to his erroneous treatment of the patient 
that premature death ensued.” (P. 34.) 


Shortly before 


“the Emperor’s death, the old Queen had come over 
from England desirous to guard her daughter’s rights 
and look after her own.” (P. 53.) 


We wish these “rights” of Queen Victoria in a foreign 
land had been defined, and some explanation given as to how 
pas Ane to be in jeopardy. Directly after the Emperor’s 

ea 


_ .* Yet “To-day is Wilhelm’s thirteenth birthday. ... Thank God there 
is between him and us, his parents, @ simple, natural, cordial relation, to 
Preserve which is our constant endeavour, that he may always look upon us as 
his true and best friends.” (The War Diary of the Emperor Frederick III, 


1870-1871. Translated and edited by A. R. Allinson, M.A. P. 285. Stanley 
Paul, 1927.) 
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“the son, that he might indict his mother and grand. 
mother, ordained the post-mortem; it ratified the 
German diagnosis of thirteen months before.”’ (P. 565.) 


It could not well do less, “ ordained ” for such a purpose 
and framed to such an end. 

Herr Ludwig is mistaken in thinking that “ the animosity 
between Germany and England was almost entirely 
dynastic.” It was—and it remains—spiritual, tempera- 
mental, national. Were England to become a republic 
to-morrow, the gulf would be just as wide between the 
two peoples; and one of the reasons for Queen Victoria’s 
one-time unpopularity with her subjects was their dislike 
of her pro-German sympathies. 


“* If the two monarchs in question (i.e. King Edward 
and the Kaiser) had not been personally jealous of one 
another, the German paladins would never have had 
to don the tarpaulin over the cuirass.” (Pp. 243, 244.) 


The picture of “‘ the German paladins ” evoked by these 
words is almost too startling to contemplate. The politics, 
history, and reasoning of the whole statement are not only 
false but ridiculous. 

Herr Ludwig is too adroit a propagandist to assert 
Germany’s innocence of war-guilt save by suggestion and 
implication. 


“Excitement and exhaustion had reduced sixty 
millions of innocent people to a state of collapse.” 
(P. 419. <A statement, by the way, which shows up the 
said sixty millions in a rather contemptible light.) 

“Pacific and mighty, rich in thought and rich in 
music—so they have always been, and so they still are 
at heart. But over them was flung a glittering veil of 
illusion ; their eyes were dazzled by the sheen of gold 
and gems; they learnt ambitions, jealousies—ambition 
for predominance, and jealousy of other lands; those 
thirty years (of the Kaiser’s reign) have swept them, 
breathless, from their steadfast course. . . . Flatterers 
all, they thronged about their sovereign’s throne... 
and for their folly they are called upon to pay for the 
arrogance which set all Europe against Germany.” 
(P. 446.) 


But if the German people are innocent, whom shall the 
world blame in that day when the verdict of history 
given? One man, Wilhelm II. Of what great magnetism, 
of what gigantic mental stature, must be that man who, 
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thirty short years, was able to swing sixty millions of innocent 
people, pacific and mighty and rich in thought, from the 
steadfast course of centuries! Herr Ludwig gives us this 
man’s picture too: 


“Throughout thirty years, the flatteries of his sub- 
jects—from every class and every circle—were cease- 
lessly outpoured before this sovereign, and differed 
only in the degree of their fulsomeness. . . . It was like 
a levée—an interminable levée which went on for 
thirty years—of Germans defiling before the throne 
of William II and flattering him by speech or silence, 
so that they might bask in his reflected sunshine.” 
(Pp. 300, 301.) 

“He was told innumerable stories of the trenches, 
in which the German soldier always appeared in the 
best light toward the enemy. . . . When he visited the 
troops, care was taken that he got only the most favour- 
able impressions. The aide-de-camp pleads: ‘ You 
won’t tell His Majesty anything but good news, will 
you?’” (Pp. 404, 405.) 


In August 1905 he himself writes thus revealingly to the 
late Tsar : 


“T have ordered my fleet to dog the British, and, 
as soon as they cast anchor, to lie alongside, give them 
a dinner and make them drunk, so as to worm out as 
quickly as they can what this (i.e. the British North 
Sea cruise) may signify; and then they are to make 
off at once.” (P. 249.) 


But this one foolish, inconsequent, irresponsible man, 
easily swayed and easily deceived, is sufficient of himself to 
dazzle, turn, twist, and mislead a mighty, pacific, rich, and 
Innocent nation of sixty million souls. Surely there is 
something wrong, either with the picture or with a nation so 
deplorably, so abjectly sheepish! In point of fact, it is the 
picture that is wrong. For it was the German nation which 
rejoiced over the sinking of the Lusitania, gave its school- 
children a holiday in honour of the sinking, struck a medal 
to commemorate so gallant an achievement. It was the 
German navy which torpedoed hospital ships full of wounded 
men. It was the German army which went into action 
behind a screen of Belgian women and old men. It was the 
German air force which bombed Red Cross hospitals and 
undefended towns by night. It was the German High 
Command which planned these assaults upon every instinct 
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of human decency. It was the German scientists who 
invented poisoned gasses, the German professors who 
preached hate for four years without blenching. Mighty 
Pacific? Rich in thought? Innocent? One vivid gleam C 
of truth breaks through the fog of propaganda: t] 
“It is clear that the verdict of history will hold his h 
(the Kaiser’s) advisers more responsible than himself, a 
for it was their business to confront him boldly and t] 
turn his timorousness to good account. But in the is 
last resort it was not the business of some twenty fi 
persons only. It was a duty laid upon the nation,” se 
(P. 300.) ! ; 
That nation failed in every trust—in its loyalties, in i 
truth, in honour, in humanity, in strategy, in statesmanship, t 
in peace, in war. | £ 
We have not read Herr Ludwig’s study of Bismarck, | 
being weary of his perversions of history; but, of course, h 
he may do better in describing that man of blood and iron i 
than in his portraits of Wilhelm II, a mixture of nerves, Je 
whims, and impulses, or Napoleon, whose lofty genius to 
invites, perplexes, and eludes the minds of smaller men. 
It will not be long before he tries his hand upon some English is 
figure, the more heroic the better. To this end he may al 
choose Shakespeare; but Pitt the Younger, or Warren «“ 
Hastings, Wolfe, or Cromwell would serve the purpose th 


quite as well. His books will always be worth reading, si: 
for they are the cream of propagandist art. | 


GEOFFREY POPHAM 


CHILDHOOD OF A GENIUS 


OvuTsipE the sun is shining, and papa has gone down to 
the counting-house in Billiter Street to see what new orders 
have come in for sherry. But indoors the little boy sits on 
a low stool with a Bible on his knee, and sees nothing but 
that and his mother’s voluminous black merino skirt. He 
is trying hard to concentrate on what she is reading—in the 
first place, because he is a dutiful little boy, and in the 
second, because he will have to read the next verse and 
must come in at the right time. Through the doings of 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam visions of Conway Castle come 
into the little boy’s head, and of the story which papa had 
told him while he was shaving that morning. Did the 
fishermen in that water-colour drawing live in the cottage ? 

But the verse was drawing to an end. “ ... with eight 
hundred thousand chosen men, being mighty men of valourr ”’ 
—the final ‘‘r’? sounded out in an Edinburgh voice. But 
John had his wool-gathering under control, and managed 
to pick up the reading without a perceptible pause. 

“And Abijah stood up upon Mount Zemaraim, which 
is in Mount Ephraim, and said, Hear me, thou Jeroboam 
and all Israel.’’ Presently his mother’s voice took it up— 
“Ought ye not to know that the Lord God of Israel gave 
the kingdom .. .?” John, whose conscience was tender at 
six or at sixty, began to blame himself for his inattention. 
“Ought ye not to have attended . . . ?”’ he scolded himself. 

The little boy’s bright blue eyes glanced timidly up at 
his mother. 

Lift the curtain a year later, two years later, three years 

later, and you will find the same group engaged in the same 
employment; but the chapter may be the Levitical Law 
or a genealogical table. For Margaret took her son steadily 
through every word of the Bible, leaving out nothing, from 
the time he could read to the time he went to Oxford. 
_ There is nothing very startling about this scene. Its 
like might have been seen in thousands of homes in England 
and America between the ’twenties and ’forties of last 
century. The unusual element only comes in when we know 
the name of the little boy. He was a genius, and his name 
was John Ruskin. 

John Ruskin became one of the most famous and one of 
the most unhappy men of the nineteenth century. He was 
quite well known as a “ man of letters” before he went to 
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the University. When he was twenty-three he wrote what 
such various people as Charlotte Bronté, the witty Sidney 
Smith, and William Wordsworth all declared to be a classic, 
It was the first volume of Modern Painters. 

To this book and its successors, T'he Seven Lamps of 
Architecture and The Stones of Venice, almost every city in 
England and America pays tribute—not infrequently of the 
most unfortunate kind; for the love of Gothic architecture, 
and more particularly Venetian Gothic architecture, with 
which Ruskin inspired his readers, was inclined to run riot, 
and fools rushed in where angels feared to tread. Ruskin 
says himself that his own writings made the suburb of London 
in which he lived quite impossible to him: there were 0 
many factories and public-houses and villas dressed up in 
the half-understood, half-digested trimmings of the style 
that he had advocated, that he fled away to the Lake 
District and to a house which had no pretensions to archi- 
tecture at all. 

But if perhaps no man ever received more hero-worship 
in his life than did Ruskin, there was never a man whose 
private life was more of a fiasco. John Ruskin fell in love 
with one young woman after another, steadily from the time 
he was sixteen to the time he was sixty, and not in one 
single case, as far as can be discovered, did his suit prosper. 

Modern theories of education and the modern study of 
psycho-analysis have taught us to look for the solution of 
this sort of riddle in the childhood of the man we are 
studying. Let us glance back, then, at little John in that 
comfortable and well-run, methodical house at Herne Hill. 

There was a garden which was renowned for its pears 
and apples, possessing also a mulberry, two fine cherries, and 
innumerable gooseberry and currant bushes. But the gat- 
dener would not let him eat the fruit nor leave even the 
ants’ nests undisturbed for little John: cook might not 
give him so much as a baked potato without his mother’s 
consent, and that was rarely granted. 

He had never been allowed toys—a cart, a whip anda 
ball being his total store in this kind ; and his mother never 
played with him. Lessons over, mamma would come out 
too, and would be planting and pruning in the garden beside 
him. Her presence was, as he says himself in his curious 
fragmentary Preterita, no particular pleasure to the little 
boy, for he had his own affairs to see after; and by 
the time he was seven years old was already getting very 
independent mentally, even of his father and mother, and 
(having no one else to be dependent upon), “I began,” he 
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says, “to lead a very small, perky, contented, conceited, 
cock-Robinson Crusoe sort of life, the central point of which 
it appeared to me (as it must naturally appear to geometrical 
animals) that I occupied in the universe.” 

In the afternoon, punctually at half-past four, papa, the 
sherry merchant, came back from Billiter Street—perhaps 
with a new number of Noctes Ambrosianae or Pickwick in 
his pocket, or a new volume of Waverley. Then he would 
dine in the front parlour, with mamma sitting beside him 
to hear the events of the day, and give counsel and encourage- 
ment, for papa was apt to be vexed if orders for sherry fell 
the least short of their standard even for a day or two. 
From this solemn consultation papa and mamma emerged 
at about six o’clock, and John was allowed to go into the 
garden with them, where they had tea under the whiteheart 
cherry if it were summer. In the winter tea was in the 
drawing-room, and John had his cup of milk and slice of 
bread-and-butter in a little recess with a table in front of 
it. There he remained till bed-time, like an idol in a niche, 
while mamma knitted and papa read to her, and to John 
(so far as John chose to listen). It might be Waverley, it 
might be Don Quixote, and often it was Byron, with only 
the very worst of the naughty parts left out. Often John 
would not listen to the reading, but would draw or write, 
or read one of the three or four children’s books of which 
he was possessed—something of Maria Edgeworth’s, or per- 
haps the Comical Adventures of Dame Wiggins of Lee, Forget- 
me-Not, or the Continental Annual. 

But this routine was sometimes broken by a visit to 
aunts and cousins at Croydon or aunts and cousins in Perth, 
dinners given to clients and other people connected with the 
sherry business, and regularly, once a year, by a “ tour.” 

_ Then kind Mr. Telford, his father’s partner, would lend 
his chariot, posting horses would be procured; the pockets 
and boxes under the seats provided with books—always the 
chief travelling necessity for the Ruskin family; the luggage 
would be packed up into the dickey behind, when old Anne 
(little John’s Scotch nurse) kept a slightly disapproving eye 
on it; John’s small box would be packed and the cushion 
on which he was to sit strapped on to it; the steps would 
be let down, papa and mamma would get in. Finally 
John would be handed in to them; the steps would be 
folded, the door shut, the postilion would crack his whip, 
and off they would go on a month’s tour. 

The direction which this tour was to take was determined 
upon two principles: the first, the needs of the sherry trade 
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(travelling for orders was the real purpose of the journey), 
and second, the search for romantic scenery and the seats 
of the nobility. Mrs. Ruskin sat bolt upright in the chariot, 
“‘T have seen her,” her son writes, “‘ travel from sunrise to 
sunset on a summer’s day without once leaning back.” But 
as a rule they did not make a very long day of it, but 
travelled forty or fifty miles with ample time for sight. 
seeing, either of crags, torrents, or ruined abbeys, or of the 
Van Dycks and Reynoldses that lay sequestered in some 
gentleman’s seat among trim chestnuts and browsing deer. 

It was a strange life that the Ruskins led, even in that 
age of eccentricity and family solitude. But like that of 
the man into which the child Ruskin grew, his parents’ lives 
seem the almost inevitable outcome of their history. 

John had two kind but vulgar aunts; for the Ruskins 
were self-made people—thus James Ruskin had a sister at 
Perth who was married to a tanner, and Margaret Ruskin 
had a sister in Croydon who was married to a baker. The 
baker’s wife was Aunt Bridget, a jolly, lively, amiable 
creature, with a huge family of children, who all lived over 
the shop. 

Aunt Bridget was very sorry for little John, who was 
whipped if he cried, did not do as he was told, or tumbled 
downstairs. Especially she thought it a great shame that 
he should be allowed no toys; so on one of his birthdays 
she thought she could overcome her stern sister’s resolution 
by a really splendid temptation. ‘‘She bought the most 
radiant Punch and Judy she could and (sic) in all the Soho 
bazaar, all dressed in scarlet and gold, and that would dance 
tied to the leg of a chair. My aunt herself exhibited their 
virtues, my mother was obliged to accept them ; but after- 
wards she quietly told me it was not right I should have 
them, and I never saw them again.” 

Looking back, Ruskin thinks that some of his exactness 
of observation was to be traced to the short commons to 
which his eye was subjected. He learnt to take great 
pleasure in the patterns of carpets, bed-covers, dresses and 
wall-papers. When he was three he went to a fashionable 
portrait-painter, Northcote, to have his likeness done. 
Northcote, a crabbed old cynic and satirist, asked the child 
what he would have as a background to the picture. The 
child replied, ‘‘ Blue hills,” for he had once been to Scotland 
to visit another aunt. So the idea of distant hills was 
connected in his mind “ with approach to the extreme 
felicities of life in my Scotch aunt’s garden of gooseberries 
sloping to the Tay. But that I should have asked for 
‘blue hills’ instead of ‘ gooseberry bushes’ appears to me, 
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and I think without any morbid tendency to think over- 
much of myself, a fact sufficiently curious and not without 
promise in a child of that age.” 

But there were sad restrictions even when he visited 
his cousins in Perth. He was not allowed to go near the 
edge of the pond or be in the same field as the pony, and 
so, of course, was never allowed to go out with his cousins, 
lest they should lead him into mischief. As an old man 
he writes wistfully of the absolutely forbidden pleasures of 
boating or swimming. He would stare for hours at the sea, 
but was not allowed any closer contact with it. “I was 
not allowed to row, far less to sail, nor to walk near the 
harbour alone; so that I learned nothing of shipping or 
anything else worth learning, but spent four or five hours 
every day in simply staring and wondering at the sea—an 
occupation which never failed me till I was forty.” 

But with all this terrible coddling, he was not a nervous 
child, and feared neither ghosts, thunder, nor beasts, and as 
an old man could not recollect having been nervous of any- 
thing with the exception of foxglove dells “‘ and the smooth 
swirls of black flowing water where the Tay gathered herself 
like Medusa.” 

Ruskin at sixty-six sums up with strange detachment 
the advantages and calamities of this strange bringing-up. 
First, he says, he will count the blessings: that he was 
taught the advantages of peace in act, thought, and word, 
never hearing an angry voice, never seeing the least house- 
hold disorder, anxiety, or even hurry. He counts as an 


advantage, too, that he never was aware of any financial 


trouble, for his father, he says, never spent more than half 
his income. The child himself had never done any wrong 
that he knew of, and so had no remorse. Again, he counts 
it as a blessing that he learnt obedience and faith. “I 
obeyed word, or lifted finger, of father or mother, simply as 
a ship her helm.” 

As for practice in faith, he says, “‘ Nothing was ever 
promised me that was not given, nothing ever threatened 
me that was not inflicted, nothing ever told me that was 
not true.” He counts also as a blessing the habit of fixed 
attention of both eyes and mind—a faculty which caused 
Mazzini to say of him later that he had the most analytical 
mind in Europe. The asceticism, he says, gave him an 
extreme perfection in palate and all other bodily senses. 

Against these he sets off certain “ calamities,” and of 
these the first and greatest that he had nothing to love. 

My parents were—in a sort---visible powers of nature to 
me, no more loved than the sun and the moon;.. . still 
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less did I love God. Not that I had any quarrel with Him 
or fear of Him; but simply found what people told me was 
His service, disagreeable; and what people told me was 
His book, not entertaining. I had no companions to quarrel 
with, neither ; nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. . ., 
When affection did come, it came with violence utterly 
rampant and unmanageable, at least by me, who never before 
had anything to manage.” 

As second of calamities he ranks the fact that he had 
nothing to endure. Thirdly, that he was taught no precision 
or etiquette of manners. “It was enough if, in the little 
society we saw, I remained unobtrusive.” Shyness came 
later; Ruskin grew conscious of certain rudeness arising 
from a want of social discipline, and found it impossible to 
acquire later dexterity in any bodily exercises, or skill in 
any pleasant accomplishment, or even ease and tact in 
ordinary behaviour. 

As the last of these evils he states the fact that though 
this ‘“cock-Robinson Crusoe” had too much independence 
of thought, he had none of action. ‘The bridle and blinkers 
were never taken off me.” And he writes with strong dis- 
approval of this way of bringing up children. ‘“ The little 
creature should be very early put for periods of practice in 
complete command of itself; set on the barebacked horse 
of its own will... my education at that time... was [| 
at once too formal and too luxurious ; leaving my character 

. cramped indeed, but not disciplined: and only by 
protection innocent, instead of by practice virtuous.” 

This indictment needs no comment. But Ruskin leaves 
out what will seem to a reader of to-day, used to the modem, 
more leisurely methods of education, another fault: that was 
the child’s encouraged precocity. By the time he was five, 
he’ tells us, he was “already sending to the library for 
a second volume.” Composition was very much encouraged, 
and the child wrote reams and volumes of verse and prose, 
almost always accurate, sometimes vigorous, but never with 
a spark of fun, and seldom with the least originality. In 
later life Ruskin had a good deal of humour, but it was 
satiric, and that kind appears always to develop late. 

By nine years old he was writing with maddening cor 
rectness : 

When first the wrath of heaven o’erwhelmed the world, 
And o’er the rocks, and hills, and mountains, hurl’d 
The waters’ gathering mass; and sea o’er shore— 

The mountains fell, and vales, unknown before, 


Lay where they were. Far different was the Earth 
When first the flood came down, than at its second birth. 
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No less than two hundred and twenty lines of the poem 
were written, and Ruskin suggests that these were of average 
quality. It was not much wonder that both papa and mamma 
realized that they had a phoenix in their nest. 

He soon began to contribute to the fashionable annuals, 
such as Friendship’s Offering. Its editor, Mr. Pringle, who 
was “an admitted though little regarded member of the 
best literary circles,” and was on polite terms with Words- 
worth and the poet Rogers, used to come and see them and 
criticize the child’s productions. However, he intimated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin with some decision that they must not 
be too sure that their son would occupy a higher place in 
English Literature than either Milton or Byron. “ Accord- 
ingly, I think none of us attached much importance to his 
opinions.” 

Two years spent as a day-boy at Mr. Dale’s school seem 
to have made very little impression upon Ruskin. He says 
that he consorted very little with his schoolfellows. One 
imagines that Mrs. Ruskin, who on their tours was always 
alarmed if he was five minutes late for tea, would not have 
given John the latitude that is needed for the long, mean- 
dering talks, the sudden visits to borrow a pocket-knife or 
see a caterpillar, which prelude boys’ friendships. 

School, then, having failed to break up the extraordinary 
solidarity of the Ruskin family, the reader will perhaps sup- 
pose that college might have the desired effect; and I 
hardly hope to be believed when I relate the steps which the 
Ruskins took to prevent this surely very desirable event. 
When her son went up to Oxford, Mrs. Ruskin took lodgings 
in “The High.” Incredible as it may seem, there she lived 
during the whole of every term when he was up, and 
his father came and joined the domestic circle at every 
week-end. 

John was required to go and take tea with them at nine 
or ten o’clock every evening. They would seldom appear 
in public with him; but the fact that they were up was 
quite well known. 

_ Owing to the fact that his father insisted on making 
him a gentleman commoner in order that he might wear 
a silk robe and gold tassel, Ruskin found himself at Christ 
Church among a most unsuitable set of young men. There 
was Francis Charteris, who afterwards became the celebrated 
Lord Wemyss, Lord Desart, Sir Matthew Tierney (later of 
the Guards), and Robert Grimston, cricketer, boxer and 
steeplechaser. Ruskin was a wine-merchant’s son, innocent 
and a milksop, with no public school behind him. 
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Strangely enough, he appears to have got on rather well 
with them, and had nothing but pleasant memories of his 
time there. “I was received,” he says, “as a good. 
humoured, inoffensive little cur, contemptuously yet kindly, 
among the dogs of race at the gentlemen commoners’ table.” 
He made some blunders, but his sherry was excellent, and 
he made one life-long friend. Henry Acland (who later 
became the distinguished physiologist) saw Ruskin for the 
first time being ridden round Tom Quad by a certain noble 
lord. One evening a cheerful party invaded Ruskin’s rooms, 
broke through his door and rushed into his bedroom. Ruskin 
received them in his dressing-gown. ‘“‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 
with a sweet smile, “I am sorry I cannot now entertain 
you as I should wish; but my father, who is engaged in 
the sherry trade, has put it into my power to invite you all 
to wine to-morrow evening. Will youcome?” The rioters 
withdrew with “‘ Three cheers for Ruskin !”’ 

They all, even Grimston the boxer, came to tolerate 
Ruskin. ‘“‘ Grimston,” says Ruskin, “‘ condescended to take 
me with him one day to a tavern across Magdalen Bridge 
to hear him elucidate from the landlord some points of the 
horses entered for the Derby—an object only to be accom- 
plished by sitting with indifference on a corner of the kitchen 
table and carrying on a dialogue with careful pauses, and 
more by winks than words.” 

They seem to have been a cheerful, harum-scarum set 
of young racing men. Ruskin gives a spirited account of 
some of the racing, for instance, in a letter to his father. 
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‘**T suppose mamma had told you about the races. I 
should have liked to have seen Desart in his jockey cap 
and jacket. There was very high betting—one man 
lost £1,500. All the Dons of the University were assem- 
bled at the Dean’s house—the result of their lucubrations 
is unknown, but the riders are afraid of Collections. 
When they were returning, the proctors, particularly 
Hussey, were excessively active endeavouring to catch 
them, dashing at the horses’ heads and endeavouring 
to seize the bridles; but they whipped their horses 
by at full speed; one fellow knocked off Hussey’s cap 
and drove neatly over it. He only succeeded in catch- 
ing two men in a gig, whose horse was tired and could 
not be got into speed.” 


But the change was too sudden for Ruskin, and the 
young men among whom he was thrown were too extremely 
different from anything he had met before to have any effect 
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on him. Whether it was the fact that by this time he was 
passionateiy and hopelessly in love (with a lovely French 
girl, the daughter of his father’s partner), or whether it was 
those formidable tea-parties with his mother, at any rate 
Oxford seemed to have had scarcely any effect at all upon 
Ruskin. He was obliged to cut short his time there, as, 
like one of the heroes of Friendship’s Offering, his unrequited 
love threw him into a decline, and one night, when he was 
alone in his rooms, he was taken with a violent coughing 
fit and found the tell-tale bright spots of blood upon his 
handkerchief. 

They took him abroad—to Rome, to Naples—the usual 
tour. But still he grieved for his lost Adéle Clotilde, and 
we are reminded of the sentimental ballad of the time: 


Oh, no, we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard. 

Our tongues have now forgot to speak 
The once familiar word. 

From clime to clime they hurry me, 
To banish my regret, 

And if they win a smile from me 
They think that I forget. 


But Ruskin did not forget, and when his parents pushed 
him into marriage with what they supposed the safe, harm- 
less daughter of another old friend, the marriage turned out 
wretchedly. After six years’ unhappiness it was annulled, 
and the lovely Euphemia Gray married that handsome, 
successful, pipe-smoking painter, John Everett Millais. 

It was not till many years afterwards that Ruskin fell 
in love again, and this time with no more success than 
before. By this time the evangelical religion in which he 
had been brought up had left him: try as he would, he 
could not believe. Rose la Touche was very pious; and 
tradition says that when he wooed her she replied that 
unless he could say he loved God better than he loved her 
she would have none of him. And so one more love affair 
ended, to Ruskin’s lasting unhappiness. 

When we consider this strange history, it seems difficult 
to declare that no good came of this unhappy life. Mrs. 
Ruskin, we are told, had meant her son to be a bishop: he 
was not a bishop, but his writings made him rich and 
famous, for in later middle age he gave away all the money 
inherited from his father and lived on the earnings of his 
books. People came from far and near to get his advice on 
every conceivable matter. If he ‘“ wrote up” a painter, 
that painter’s fame was immediately made; if he approved 
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of a style of architecture, buildings in that manner would 
spring up like mushrooms in every town in the kingdom, 
His books were eagerly bought as they came out from the 
press, and when he lectured, the hall was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. He was honoured by the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and had all the most distinguished people of his 
time as his friends or his acquaintance. 

And yet, which of us to-day, for all his fame, would wish 
the fate of that little boy who sat by the wide, black 
merino skirts reading about Rehoboam and Jeroboam? 
Which of us would wish it for our own child? Both his 
parents lived to see his fame, and if their principles, their 
prejudices, and preconceived ideas, allowed them to see it, 
they both lived to see his extreme unhappiness. We of a later 
generation cannot but wonder what they thought in their 
stern old hearts of the man they had made of this phenix 
that they found in their nest. 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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In attacking the problem of the best way of combating the 
present-day prevalence of unhealthy teeth and mouths, 
we must be scientific, using carefully co-ordinated know- 
ledge. There is too much empiricism, and we are still not 
free from the witch-doctors—as witness the plastering of 
Thames-side the other day with an enormous advertisement 
of a tooth-paste. 

The amount of dental disease is immense; 98 per cent. 
of adults, 95 per cent. of uncared-for children have it, and 
about 60 per cent. of cared-for children, even, have decay 
of the teeth with gum disease and early pyorrheea. 

Let us treat the subject historically: noting the “ his- 
tory of the case.” The children of 1810—great-great- 
grandparents of the children of the present day—were 
largely a country-bred race; about 85 per cent. of the 
population were agricultural, and 15 per cent. lived in cities. 
The country was self-supporting, with a comparatively small 
population of about 8 millions, but a virile and sturdy race. 

In 1840 the great-grandparents of present-day children 
still lived largely rural lives. In that thirty years coal and 
steam had been harnessed; Newton, Watt and Stephenson 
had invented machinery which resulted in the development 
of manufactories ; industry, from small individual concerns, 
began to centralize in large factories. Bread was dear and 
scarce. As a result, the Corn Laws were repealed and corn 
was imported cheap and plentiful: bread became cheap. 
The population increased with great rapidity. Cities grew 
like mushrooms, almost overnight. 

Take Liverpool for an example. It was only a small town, 
with two or three docks at the beginning of this period. 
Soon it became a great seaport with slums, or, we might 
say, worse—warrens—in which the race propagated and 
festered. That generation, going to seed, but with much 
of the virility and robustness of the previous one, sometimes 
emigrated. It went to Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and pioneered and peopled them; it also migrated 
from the country into the towns. 

In 1870 the grandparents of present-day children lived. 
It was the middle of Victoria’s reign, with its elaborate 
furnishings and heavily draped interiors, its darkened rooms 
full of dust-traps. The population had so grown that 
practically the whole of the food was imported. The 
Education Acts were passed : everybody was to be educated. 
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The urbanization of the population was approaching comple- 
tion; the country labourer had found that he could earn 
more money as a labourer at the docks or factories than by 
ploughing ; he came to town, or sent his children. It was 
civilization at its worst. We still have vestiges of that evil 
to-day: practically every one of you has had to pay a visit 
to one of my colleagues! To-day I saw vestiges of that 
*‘ Victorianism.” Passing an open dustcart, I came to an 
open meat-shop where the wives of our working men were 
shopping, and the meat would be exposed to the dustcart 
and its contents blowing about. Farther on I saw a fruit- 
shop. Here Nature had stepped in to oppose the effects of the 
dustearts by providing the fruit with skins. Farther on was 
an endeavour to neutralize Dame Nature’s efforts by tipping 
a dustcart into the air! A little of the dustcart’s contents 
did reach a barge in the river below, but into the air went 
some of the refuse with all the microbes of disease—measles, 
diphtheria, tetanus, tuberculosis. Now, Victoria was a good 
queen, but the Victorian age and some ideals still linger. 
The teeth of that generation were appalling. 

The year 1900 brought fresh light and the parents of the 
children of to-day; it also saw the beginnings of the 
investigations into the widespread and decimating oral 
diseases. Hunter, at Charing Cross Hospital, was proving 
that one disease was killing the people. Sim Wallace and 
others were experimenting with diet. In 1906, in the 
County of London, C. E. Wallace began to record the state 
of affairs, proving that the teeth of the children were killing 
them, if left neglected. Treatment began, and associations 
sprang up all over the country and began to help people 
to an appreciation of the effects of neglect. 

At present—-1928—our great hope is in the Toddlers’ 
Clinics and Welfare and Treatment Centres and in the work 
of associations such as the Women Health Visitors. A few 
of the 1900 children were treated as they grew up, and these, 
when not impeded by a grandmother or other relative 
with obsolete ideas, are willing to assist us in their homes, 


when we try to divert their path—gently, for self-help is F 


infinitely better than pauperization. 


How are we to carry out the great work of combating | 
dental disease ? What is Dental Hygiene? Let me say | 


here at once, there is no such thing as Dental Hygiene. 
We have in these days departed from the natural food 
of animals, forgetting that we are animals, and so we 


ourselves. I am no dietitian; I am no faddist, and have | 


no interest in any special type of food; I own no mills 
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and manufacture no special foodstuffs, nor do I belong to 
any party organization. In fact, the more you or I think 
about the food that we eat, the less we digest it. This has 
been proved scientifically. 

If the body is diseased, the soul is equally diseased. If 
a child of four is diseased, then its soul is diseased. You 
may try any treatment—psychotherapy, or what not; 
any education—kindergarten, or any other kind—but it 
will be no good. Disease of the mouth poisons food at the 
gateway. ‘There have been exceptions, instances of great 
work greatly accomplished with a diseased body, but the 
general rule holds good. 

Now, boiling them down to essentials (too often their 
fate!), what are the foods that tend to produce dental 
disease ? The faulty diet can be memroized by the letter 
S. Itis: 

Sticky, 

Sweet, 

Sloppy, 

Sugary, 
Starchy, and 
Solely Synthetic. 


It is a diet like this that is spoiling the Englishman, who 
is not such a bad sort most of the time. Why is it the cause 
of dental decay ? 

First of all, sticky, sugary foodstuffs are among the best 
media for the cultivation of microbes. Milk and biscuit is 
an excellent medium for their cultivation—and that is just 
what Little Willie gets when he goes to bed. It strengthens 
him! But it sticks in the hollows of the crowns of his teeth 
and in the spaces between them, and it ferments all night. 
In six months Little Willie wakes with a toothache; the 
acids of fermentation have broken down his tooth and the 
microbes have got into the nerves, and this hurts. The 
have also got into the blood, circulating rapidly ine 
the body; this does not hurt. Almost directly above the 
teeth is the brain; below are Nature’s cesspools, the glands. 
rhe poison causes headaches, and the over-taxed glands 
offer a ready breeding-ground for any other microbe, such 
as the bacillus of tuberculosis, Little Willie comes to us 
at hospital with toothache, headache, and tuberculosis, and 
1s pulled round by a great army of workers, from the hospital 
chairman, the surgeons, and nurses, down to the humble 
necessary charwoman. He is pulled round, and _ later, 


perhaps, is added to the pitiful wreckage from which we get 
Bolshevism. 
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(Only the other day I operated as a last hope, at King’s 
College Hospital, on a woman who will die in the next fort- 
night, just because her mouth was so foul during the greater 
part of her life.) 

Secondly, another danger area in the mouth is the gum 
margin. Here the sweet, sticky, sloppy, sugary, solely 
synthetic foodstuffs lodge and ferment, and here the microbes 
find in the unhealthy gum caused by the ferments just what 
they have been looking for, up and down the dustcarts, 
and they attack the gum. . At twelve years, perhaps, Little 
Willie buys a tooth-brush, and for the first time brushes 
these unhealthy gums. They bleed, and he “ throws the 
nasty brush away.” At eighteen William (Little Willie 
no longer), in long trousers and high collar, goes to the 


dentist, who, finding a case of incurable pyorrhea, after total ' 


extraction provides William with a complete set of artificial 
teeth, with about 10 per cent. of the efficiency of Nature’s 
original set. 

Inflammation of the gum leads to inflammation of the 
ligament that swings the tooth in its socket. This ligament, 
which often withstands the attack of the strongest dentist, 
surrenders to a weak little microbe. These microbes occur 
in every mouth. They do not get busy so long as there is 
plenty of fresh air, sunshine, fresh meat, fruit and exercise; 
but when these are absent, then the microbes may start. 


Given a lowered bodily resistance, due to the lack of these | 
health-giving factors, they bore into the bodytissues. They | 


are sometimes near relatives of the germ which causes 


syphilis, and themselves are the cause of the disease of the | 
mouth called Noma in its worst stages. The germs par | 


excellence which kill are the streptococci. They creep into 


the blood and joints, causing rheumatism ; into the brait [ 


and nerves, causing nervous breakdowns and worse ; into 


the stomach, causing dyspepsia ; they are always present 10 | 
the cavity of a decayed tooth. I have drawn a terrible | 
picture of the effects of dental disease. I have said that | 
there is no need for dental hygiene, but for a return to the | 
animal diet from which we have departed. What is this} 
diet which we must adopt if we are to secure healthy | 


mouths ? It is self-cleansing in action, and is: 


Fresh, 
Fragrant, 
Firm, 

Fibrillar, 
Fruity. 
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It is equally good for the expectant mother and for the 
unborn babe, for the child, the youth and the adult. 

It contains calcium to build up the teeth and bottled 
sunshine to provide energy. How that energy is transferred 
to us is not known. It certainly is not analogous to a simple 
chemical reaction. When a child eats an apple (which 
contains, say, about 10,000 units of chemical energy), and 
runs about, he expends not the 10,000 units, but from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 units. How, we don’t know. 

It is fragrant, fresh, and firm to chew. It is fibrillar, 
providing the best kind of tooth-brush to remove the fer- 
menting scraps of foodstuffs sticking to the teeth. Its 
“acids”? neutralize these starches and sugars fermenting 
in the mouth, and are infinitely better than any tooth-paste. 

Fruit—and fresh vegetables—-are the keynote of dental 
hygiene. The mother who cannot afford fruit can buy a 
bunch of watercress, a few tomatoes, or even a raw turnip 
or carrot. Little Willie will eat raw turnip or carrot, but 
his Victorian grandmother holds up her hands in horror at 
the eating of anything not cooked and re-cooked to death. 

The diet should contain fresh fats, too, as oil for the 
engine of the body. In the grooves of the teeth these fats 
form emulsions with saliva, which are washed down by more 
saliva. If the chewing is well done the fats and fruit will 
clean the teeth. In addition, the diet should contain fresh 
meat. It is not quite clear whether frozen meat is fresh 
meat. I think it is, and it is certainly better than any meat 
that has been cooked to death, such as “‘ rissoles.”” On the 
whole, we eat too much meat, and fish, cheese, and eggs are 
cheaper and better. 

Bread, too, we must have. It is a carbohydrate—-coal 
for the human engine. There is always plenty of fresh 
white bread in the shops. Daddy has fresh bread for 
lunch, and Willie has fresh bread and jam—synthetic, both 
of them—for his meal, too. There is no harm in good white 
bread. Millers tells us that you can’t make good white 
bread from inferior flour. It is probably short of vitamins, 
but they can be obtained elsewhere in the diet. Brown or 
wholemeal bread is better, but it is not so digestible. But 
bread should always be cooked twice—first baked and then 
cut into slices and baked till it is crisp like toast, being 
cooked to dryness. Bread thus treated may be supple- 
mented by brown bread, but entirely brown bread in a diet 
is likely to upset digestion. 

An expectant mother fed on such a diet as the foregoing 
(fresh fruits, fresh fats, fresh meat and twice-cooked bread) 
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will have a baby with teeth properly laid down and which 
may be expected to last. This has been proved in practice, 
though further evidence is necessary before we can claim to 
have absolutely scientific proof. 

To keep the teeth and gums healthy, some fruit should 
always be eaten the last thing at night. Just before going 
to bed the tooth-brush should be used, brushing up and 
down thoroughly and the inside and tops of the teeth cleansed; 
any simple dentifrice may be used, or simply warm water, 
or warm water and a little salt. Rinse out the mouth at the 
end of every meal, or at least drink only at the end of the 
meal. It does not matter what tooth-paste or powder is 
used ; what matters is how it is used. 

It is the duty of the members of welfare associations 
to point out to parents as forcibly as they can the risk of 
disease that passes from the teeth into the blood. Ask the 
parents to have filled up the holes in the children’s teeth as 
and if they appear, and to have the hopeless teeth which are 
killing Little Willie removed. 

Now let us consider—is it important to treat the baby 
teeth ? If untreated, the decayed baby teeth must wreck 
the teeth coming after them. These future teeth are in 
close association with the baby teeth in the child’s jaw; 
therefore the baby teeth should be treated and filled where 
necessary. They keep the jaws the proper size and shape 
for the man-sized teeth to develop. It is of the utmost 
importance to treat the baby teeth, for untreated they 
equally poison the growing child body. 

We have still among us not a few dentists and doctors 
(‘‘ backwoodsmen’”’) who say that it does not matter about 
these early teeth or those of the grown-ups. They will 
fill neither the baby’s nor the adult’s teeth, and these remain 
while the poisons are soaking into the blood; we might as 
well send for the undertaker for Little Willie. We must all 
become pioneers to teach prevention. Twopenny-worth of 
preventive orange is worth more than twenty guineas 
worth of dental surgery. At King’s College Hospital we 
have children which, brought as babies six years ago, have 
no dental decay. We asked the mothers to let them cut 
their teeth on bacon-rind, to feed them on a hard diet with 
fruit. As a result they have proper teeth. The proof of 
the pudding is in nof eating it! In fact, dental hygiene 
means not only tooth-brushes, but sunlight, fresh air, exercise, 
and fresh fruit and fresh food. 


A. LIvINGasTON 


FLIGHT AND THE REIGN OF LAW 


In former articles * the writer has enunciated, or emphasized, 
what he has termed ‘‘the Law of Currents,’ and he has 
endeavoured to show that ignorance of this simple law, 
or a failure, if known, to apply it ruthlessly and without 
faltering, must lead to a vast superstructure of false doctrine 
on the subject of flight and migration, whether natural or 
mechanical. 

Now there are two aspects of error if a major premise 
on the subject of flight is false. One aspect has to do 
with natural history, the other with that natural philosophy 
of which natural ‘history’ is the parent. It is proposed 
in the first place to examine the facts, after which an 
endeavour will be made to show that the truth about 
natural flight, if indeed it is truth, must modify in a rather 
eee manner some present-day ideas about “ Animal 

n Ee? 

Before investigating the apparently chaotic phenomena 
of wholesale bird movement in space, the writer would 
like to recapitulate, as shortly as possible, the facts which 
form the basis of his argument. 

These facts may be stated thus : 

(1) A bird on the wing, like an airship, aeroplane, moth, 
or the tiniest insect, experiences a dead calm so far as 
‘wind’ pressure is concerned, no matter what the strength 
or direction of the ‘ wind’ may be. 

Arising out of (1): 

(2) Birds (and all aircraft) are exactly in harmony 
and at one with the movements of the aerial ‘sea’ in 
which they are supported and borne, in the same way as 
a fish or a. submarine is at one with the water in which it 
is submersed. 

Arising out of (1) and (2): 

_ (3) To the course and distance made good through the 

air by birds, insects, or machines, must be applied the 
full speed and direction of the air itself, to ascertain 
the distance and course made good over the land and sea. 

(4) Out of sight of land or known leading marks, in 
hazy or thick weather, and at night, birds, like airmen, 
must be totally unconscious of their course and distance 


| made good over the land or sea, and even on a clear day 


: 
f 
' 


* National Review, October 1927 ; Discovery, September and October 1927. 
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over the land their locality may be unknown to airmen, } 


and is most assuredly unknown to birds. 


(5) In view of the foregoing factors, navigation in a | 


vast moving sea of air (single-medium operation) is outside 
the scope of Reason, and from this simple cause. The 
basis of reason is the existence of certain known, fixed, 
and absolute standards from which calculation is possible, 
In aerial navigation we are dealing with a form of “ Rela. 
tivity ’’—the realm of conjecture. In navigation on land 
or sea (two-medium operation) we are dealing with fixed 
standards, the Absolute—the realm of reason and of mind, 

(6) In his previous article it was shown, as the second 
aspect of the Law of Currents, that a bird, an airman, a 
fish, or an ignorant person in a boat, steering steadily 
for a fixed spot through an air-current or a water-current 
can arrive at their destination in one way only, and 
that way is exactly head to ‘wind’ or to the stream, 
Now if the spot is physically visible, birds, airmen, 
fish, and human beings are all in the same boat, if the 
solecism can be permitted. If, however, the spot is not 
visible, and leading marks are not in sight, human beings 
have no guide and will be lost, since reason, the lodestone 
of the human race, is not applicable. Human beings have 
no substitute for reason in the form of an instinctive, that 
is to say mechanical, attribute. The compass which we 
use on land or sea is a physical aid, but its value depends 
upon reason for calculation from the fixed point to which 
it points, these calculations requiring in their turn a fixed 
medium on which to calculate. In a moving medium, 
such as the air, the compass loses a large part of its value, 
and circumstances can easily arise in which it is quite 
valueless, the airman being thus without any guide whatever 
in reaching a fixed spot. 

So much for the facts which lead me to the one and 
only assumption that is necessary in deciphering the apparent 
mystery of bird movement and long-distance migration 
generally. 

The. assumption is this: Birds, like fish, have the 
inherent attribute of the power to ‘sense’ a given spot 
in space, this sense of exact direction being the sole and 
automatic (but at the same time amply sufficient) guide 
in their navigation. For the present the question of motive 
will not be considered. 

This one assumption may appear at first sight to be 
unwarrantable. That it has never been definitely prov 


by anatomical], physiological, or other physical researches 


q 
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may be true. All the evidence of experiment and observa- 
tion, however, reinforces common sense in asserting it to 
be a fact, the assumption having had hitherto, it should 
be added, the full weight of scientific and ornithological 
opinion to buttress it. In the July number of the Quarterly 
Review, Professor J. A. Thomson, LL.D., states : 


“The experiments made with brooding terns 
removed in closed baskets from the Tortugas and taken 
on board steamer for hundreds of miles into unknown 
waters, whence a variable percentage returned in 
safety, seem to prove conclusively that there is a 
‘sense of direction’ whose nature and location are 
quite unknown.” 


Again, on the authority of Professor J. A. Thomson, 
a pigeon returning to its nest will fail to retrieve its eggs 
which have been removed from the nest to a distance of 
two inches. A. G. Butler, in vol. ii, page 110, of British 
Birds, records : 


““T once removed a nest with three eggs from a 
hedge, and passing a few days later saw the bird sitting 
on a little platform of ivy twigs upon which the nest 
had been partly supported; as I approached she 
flew away disclosing her fourth egg.” 


Chickens turned out into a field from a hen-house on 
wheels will return, if the hen-house is moved in their absence, 
to the exact spot where the hen-house previously stood. 

If a bee-hive is moved a short distance, the bees are 
nonplussed. Swallows return over great tracts of land, 
sea, and desert to the same nest; fish, through a waste 
of waters, to the same pool or loch. The authenticated 
evidences of this ‘sense of direction’ are legion, and this 
evidence of a sense, unaffected by distance and lack of 
marks for recognition, is immeasurably reinforced by the 
knowledge that birds head straight for a given point when 
physical sight comes into play. “To make a bee-line” 
for a spot, and the expression “as the crow flies,” are 
expressions which disclose a vast consensus of opinion 
on this question. A curiosity about these two expressions 
will be examined later, but for the purposes of the writer’s 
argument he will now treat his one assumption as a fact as 
sure and true as is ‘the Law of Currents” or “the First 
Law of Motion,” and as immutable ; for the test of a physical 
law is its universal application, and its admittance of no 
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exception. Physical Law is thus a legitimate spring-board 
for generalization. 

Now ‘ Migration’ is a word that is used with extra. 
ordinary looseness in ornithological books, as a study of 
Problems of Bird Migration, by Dr. Landsborough Thomson, 
makes abundantly plain. In the writer’s view the term 
should be confined to those birds, the great north and south 
flying non-hardy species, of which the swallow is the most 
famous because the best known. For the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of birds over great areas of the northern, and southern, 
hemispheres, and in the tropics, ‘ bird translation’ seems 
a more suitable term. 

With regard to the ‘curves of flight’ which birds assume, 
these curves, though infinitely variable, are in all cases 
exactly calculable if the bird’s speed of flight, the speed 
of the ‘ wind,’ and the incidence of its direction to the 
straight line between the bird’s point of departure and 
destination are known, assuming always that the bird is 
heading for a fixed spot, visible or invisible. 

Space does not permit of showing specimen curves 
graphically, but any reader who may be interested can 
quite easily construct them for any assumed speed of 
flight, speed of wind, and incidence of wind direction to the 
straight line joining the point of departure to the destination. 

An interesting special case is that of a bird trying to 
reach a particular spot in a beam wind equal to its own 
speed. In this case the nearest approach that can be 
made by the bird to its objective is to a point equal in 
distance to one-half the bird’s original distance from its 
objective. In such a wind, the bird could not return to its 
nest or ‘ habitat’ if once it left it, no matter what the direction 
of the wind may be. 

Thus it will easily be seen that the time taken over a 
voyage, the mean speed of the bird, the divergence from 
the direct course, and the distance made good over the land 
can all be exactly calculated if the physical factors are known. 
So also can the conditions be foreseen in which, if over the 
sea, the bird will meet with disaster. 

It may here be of interest to revert for a moment to 


the two graphic expressions, “to make a bee-line” for | 


a spot, and “as the crow flies.” Expressions enshrined in 
a graphic language, such as English, show perhaps more 
clearly than anything a great consensus of opinion, especr 
ally when these expressions pass, century by century, 
unchallenged. 


. ° ’ 
To make “a bee-line” for a spot or “as the crow flies’ 
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have come to mean, especially the latter, the exact distance, 
measured by a straight line, between two places, and the 
conclusion must be drawn that the view has prevailed 
hitherto that birds and insects pierce the ‘wind.’ Easily 
constructed curves will show the nature of the course steered 
between given spots by flying creatures under specific con- 
ditions, and will reveal the singularly inapt nature of 
the conception conjured up by these two expressions, 
hallowed by usage, especially when we consider that these 
curves of flight are as variable as the winds of heaven and as 
the flight powers of the various species of the feathered 
world. Of the regular and true migration—as of swallows— 
it is only intended to say this. Its motive and success, 
or non-success, are undoubtedly governed by temperature, 
which not only governs the life of the bird, but which also 
governs the ‘winds’ which translate the bird to other 
climes with the bird’s own natural speed of flight super- 
imposed on the ‘moving platform’ of the ‘wind.’ Since 
the courses and speeds over land and sea are in curves of 
infinite variety, and a study of these infinitely variable curves 
reveals conclusively that recognition can play no part in the 
success of the flight, the instability of the wind ensuring that 
a bird will never exactly retrace a former route. But what 
of the ceaseless ebb and flow of bird life in, for example, 
the north-western part of Europe, and of the varying move- 
ments of birds of the same species in the same country ? 
This aspect of ‘bird translation’ has been referred to very 
Leet by the writer elsewhere * but may well be repeated 
ere. 

If birds of a particular species, or of various species, 
are living largely in open and exposed spaces they will 
from time to time experience, without actually feeling it, 
that the medium in which their movements take place is 
itself on the move, and at a speed which renders it a heavy 
exertion to maintain themselves in their immediate locality. 
If the medium is moving actually more rapidly than their 
capacity for flight through the medium, they will automatically 
pass away with the atmosphere to a new locality where 
the movements of the medium are slight enough to enable 
them to move from point to point without undue exertion. 
It is noteworthy that a light breeze of 20 m.p.h. to a bird 
whose speed of flight is 30 m.p.h. renders the exertion of 
Maintaining itself in a given locality nearly three times as 
great as in calm air, allowing for the reduced exertion of 
Teaching a spot ‘down-stream.? When the wind reaches 


* Discovery, October 1927. 
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a speed of 30 m.p.h. from any direction, the bird cannot 
maintain itself at all if once it leaves its haven, whatever 
the haven may be. Im sheltered gardens or woods these 
currents are not fully operative, and birds can maintain 
themselves in such localities so long as they remain in the 
shelter they afford. These simple facts seem to account 
adequately for the extraordinarily variable movements 
among birds of the same species. 

To what conclusion does this consideration lead us? 
Surely to this. The vast bird-world (like aircraft) moves 
in an infinitely variable single moving medium, or if we 
regard flight as merely another aspect of ordinary physical 
movement, on a vast and infinitely variable ‘ moving plat- 
form,’ upon which the bird’s own powers of motion are merely 
superimposed. The curves of their individual movements 
are infinitely variable, though at all times calculable for a 
specific bird under specific physical conditions. Assuming, 
as is very generally assumed, that the hardy birds have 
a spot or locality which is their continual ‘lodestone’ 
—their ‘home’—an apparent chaos assumes, under the 
compulsion of demonstrable and unchanging physical law, 
an orderly and intelligible sequence of events, an order 
which mind in birds would reduce to chaos. 

When we look at the apparent chaos of a great crawling 
city we know that each unit of that seething crowd is 
pursuing its chosen path on a fixed platform with Reason 
as its guide, recognition—connoting memory—being Reason’s 
vehicle. Substituting in the myriad bird-world for a fixed 
platform an ever moving platform, and for Reason the natural 
laws and ‘ homing sense’ which the writer has emphasized, 
we see at once a great and ordered community with physical 
law as its inexorable tyrant—the mechanical policeman on 
point duty. 

Space does not permit of applying the fixed laws of 
dynamics to the innumerable bird phenomena which con- 
tinually perplex us, but readers who may be interested in 
the matter will be able to see for themselves the close bear- 
ing these unchanging laws have upon a few such aspects 
of bird-life as the following : 


The arrival of the males of certain species before 
the females. 

The re-union of the sexes at nesting-time. 

The death-roll among birds. 

The so-called ‘‘extension of range” and ‘ Law of 
Dispersal.” 
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The arrival of rare Arctic birds in Scotland during 
an exceptionally hard winter, which is synonymous 
with a steady drift of the Arctic atmosphere to this 
country. 

The desertion of nests, and lateness in nesting. 

The rigid confinement of tropical birds to the 
tropics, temperate birds to temperate regions. 


More space than that available is required to deal with 
the beautiful and extraordinary gymnastic feats in the air 
which certain birds appear to perform. The term “ appear 
to perform ”’ is used advisedly because a large part of these 
convolutions is undoubtedly an optical illusion, while that 
portion which is real is due to a resolution of speeds (the 
speed of the bird on a rapidly moving platform) and not 
to a resolution of pressures. Readers can see these things 
for themselves when they completely grasp that birds are 
always flying quite normally in a perfect calm, so far as 
pressure is concerned, no matter how great the force of 
the wind, and no matter what its direction may be. 

It is now proposed to turn briefly to the repercussions 
which these fixed laws have upon current natural philosophy, 
and in doing so the writer would emphasize that he will 
not fall into the common error of forcing a special argument 
into aspects of a subject to which it is not strictly relevant. 
It can easily be shown, however, that the flight factor in 
birds is closely interwoven with the working hypothesis 
of what is now called, in somewhat contradictory terms, 
“Modern Science.”” This working hypothesis is, it is hardly 
necessary to say, the vulnerable and closely disputed Theory 
of Evolution, a theory largely founded upon begged ques- 
tions and unwarrantable assumptions which, with regard 
to flight, can be shown quantitatively to be not merely 
unwarrantable, but definitely false. 

In the British Association number of Discovery, Septem- 
ber 1927, Professor Patten, Professor of Anatomy in Shef- 
field University, states : 


“In no department of biological study is the 
evolutionary factor brought out more strongly than 
in bird-movements.” 


Those readers who may have studied what may be 
termed ‘scientific’ books on ornithology, will admit at 
once that this very definite statement of Professor Patten 
18 no exaggeration of orthodox evolutionary doctrine. 
Modern treatises on birds are riddled and inextricably 
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interwoven with the Theory, now strangely enough 
treated and accepted as Law by such scientific experts 
as Dr. Barnes, F.R.S., and the Very Reverend Dean of 
St. Paul’s. It can hardly be doubted that these dignitaries 
of the Church share with Professor Patten and _ other 
“competent biologists’’ a general acceptance of the views 
expounded by Sir Arthur Keith, and this being so it must 
have been disconcerting to them to read the candid 
admission of Sir Arthur in the Evening Standard of 
October 15th, when he says : 


“To confess the truth, we are a team of tipsters 
rather than serious students of the book of life.”’ 


There appears to be more than a substratum of truth 
in this jocular confession, in so far at least as it affects 
bird-life, for Professor Patten and his fellow-biologists 
have betrayed a curious ignorance of certain simple little 
aspects of physics and dynamics, and in a manner which 
prevents them from extricating themselves on any plea 
of misunderstanding. If space were available it would 
be possible to quote passages from his writings, and from 
those of many other ‘scientists,’ which reveal instantly 
their startling misconceptions about the flight of birds. 
That the Professor knows himself to be on the horns of 
dilemma is adequately revealed when, in defending himself 
in the September number of Discovery, already quoted, 
he writes : 


“Full flapping flight (not as we often see it per 
formed in half-measure by gulls leisurely following the 
ship) gives birds that wonderful mastery on the wing 
which enables them, on getting up sufficient speed, 
to pierce the air when necessity arises, and thereby 
removes them from the perpetual] serfdom of the iron 
law of air-currents. No doubt aeroplanes and insects 
(with their rigidly stretched wings) are much more 
under the control of air-currents; Heaven forbid, 
however, that the bright little, intelligent, sparkling: 
eyed bird, so full of life and powers of observation, 
should be thus enslaved.” 


If this strange bundle of sentimentalism, contradictions, 
and begged questions is illustrative of Modern Science, 
the writer is not ashamed to confess himself an unscientific 
layman, Heaven does not forbid, on the contrary it 
ordains, that the bright little, intelligent, sparkling-eyed 
bird, so full of life and powers of observation is thus 
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enslaved, with all the repercussions on modern biological 
theories that this simple little fact gives rise to. 

It may be thought that too much can be made of a 
disregard or ignorance of fixed laws with relation to bird- 
movement, but careful study will show that the ignoring 
of a fundamental factor of flight has given birth to the 
evolutionary “‘ Law of Dispersal,” and made it essential, 
and indeed natural, to endow birds with the power of recog- 
nition, in the human sense, a recognition which implies 
memory, calculation, and those errors of judgment which 
arise from free will and the process of reasoning. So 
universal, indeed, has become the conviction among 
scientists that in birds, and beasts, have been ‘ evolved’ 
the same mental attributes as those of the human race, 
that it is not surprising to find Miss Frances Pitt stating 
in her recent book, Animal Mind: 


“JT firmly believe that the mind of homo sapiens 
differs in degree, but not in kind, from that of his 
fellow-inhabitants in the world.” 


Presumably much as the mind of Shakespeare at its prime 
differed from his own undeveloped mind at the age of 
one year. Professor Patten states that “the views ex- 
pressed by Miss Frances Pitt in Animal Mind are now 
accepted as common-place by modern biologists.” That 
such views are indeed “common-place” goes without 
saying, and it is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that 
Professor Patten, while speaking with real and deep feeling 
about my “degraded sublimation of bird-life,’ shoud 
see nothing lowering in his estimate of man, the possessor 
of free will, and therefore, however dimly, of the Divine 
nature. In truth, if what the writer has stated in this and 
other articles is fact, the bottom falls out of biological 
theory about the evolution of mind, as proved to the 
satisfaction of Modern Science by their assumptions 
of recognition, memory, calculation, and so forth in birds. 
Few readers who may have studied in the past, or who 
perhaps will study in the future, the books on the question 
of evolution and birds will dispute that recognition, 
memory, calculation, and judgment form the sheet-anchor 
of the biological theory of the essential common denominator 
of man and beast, reinforced by the over-specialized 
Observations and absurd deductions of anatomists, an 
example of which was quoted in a previous article.* The 
very real importance of what the writer has said is brought 
* National Review, October 1927, 
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out vividly by Dr. Landsborough Thomson on page 94 of 
his Problems of Bird Migration. Mr. F. J. Stubbs (and 
others) * had come somewhat falteringly to the enunciating 
of the first part of “the Law of Currents”? though he can 
hardly have been sure of himself or seen the far-reaching 
significance of the Law. Dr. Thomson, however, seems to 
have been uneasily aware of the extraordinary significance 
of the views of Mr. Stubbs, as the following passage from 
page 94 reveals : 


“It is argued” (by Stubbs and others) “ that once 
a bird is launched on migration flight its direction 
must be greatly affected by the movement of the whole 
body of air in which it moves, and also by rotating 
cyclonic currents within this. These factors, of course, 
vary from day to day and from hour to hour, so that 
even birds departing at short intervals from the same 
point, and in the same initial direction, would necessarily 
be borne on different, sometimes widely different, 
courses. T'he theory, however, seems to prove too much, 
Pushed to its logical conclusion it would negative the 
known constancy of the general direction of migration 
movements, about which there can nowadays be no 
room for doubt.” 


To be fair, he should have added that this fact, if true, 
makes mincemeat of the theory that birds fly by recognition, 
a direct outcome of memory. But to continue: 


“To reconcile the two sets of facts it therefore 
seems necessary to assume that, except in the case of 
very strong winds, the migrants can adjust their flight 
to correct the effects of the external factors, or that 
if they are carried out of their course they regain it at 
the first opportunity. This leads to the manner in 
which migrants are guided on their journeys, a problem 
reserved for further consideration at a later stage. 
It has, of course, to be admitted that birds flying 
without the aid of landmarks must, like aviators 
flying above a continuous stratum of clouds, be unable 
to gauge the effect of the changing directions and 
velocities of the air-currents within which they are 
moving.” 


'* “The Use of Wind by Migratory Birds,” by F. Stubbs (communicated 
by T. A. Conrad, F.Z.S.). Memotre and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 
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Thus is fact dubbed theory at one moment, admitted 
as fact the next, and finally whittled away as it would 
utterly invalidate the vast collection of theory which is 
the basis of the present taste for asserting that the mind 
of man differs in degree, not in kind, from that of the brute 
creation. Let us turn again to Professor J. A. Thomson, 
who upon a false premise of a somewhat different nature, 
but still closely allied, explains to his students the physio- 
logical aspect of instinctive behaviour. 

Writing in the Quarterly Review of July 1927, Professor 
J. A. Thomson, LL.D., states : 


“Tf instinctive behaviour be regarded, on its 
physiological side, as a chain of hereditarily estab- 
lished reflex action, there is a gradual transition to 
tropisms, or obligatory movements, which play an 
important part in the life of lower animals. By a 
tropism is meant an inborn and automatically working 
adjustment of the body so that the two sides—or 
it may be the two eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils, 
the two antenne, and so forth—are equally stimulated. 
The animal does not try to adjust itself; a tropism 
is an automatic means of securing physiological equili- 
brium. Thus the moth, if it turns towards the light 
in flying past a candle, is almost bound to fly into the 
flame. Thus the young eels or elvers must swim straight 
up-stream, for their bodies automatically adjust them- 
selves to have equal pressure on the two sides. 


The assumption contained in the closing paragraph 
of this quotation is false, being a mere repetition of the 
innumerable fallacies contained in scientific treatises on 
flight, with water substituted for air. A fish in a current, 
like a bird in a current, can experience no pressure from the 
current in which it is operating, the pressure on the sides 
of the fish being equal, whatever the course of the fish 
relative to the direction of the current may be. But what 
of the sweeping physiological theories that rest upon such 
a fallacious premise ? 

Turning in conclusion to a recently published book, 
The Great Delusion, we find a startling manifestation of a 
vast policy reared upon scientific false premises on the 
question of flight. Mr. F. Rose, M.P., an engineer, in 
attacking airships as a practical means of transport asserted 
that “‘ this airship project was in defiance of science.” 

“Neon,” however, shrewdly observes that Mr. Rose 
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is clearly mistaken as regards the attitude of “science,” 
for, as she points out, Sir Samuel Hoare has stated: 


“The Air Ministry had taken every conceivable 
form of scientific advice regarding the airships. A 
great body of scientists in this country, unconnected 
with the Ministry, who were engaged upon this prob- 
lem, as well as his technical advisers at the Ministry, 
informed him that he might look forward to these 
two airships flying safely from one end of the Empire 
to the other, and performing the useful purposes of 
interior communication and defence.” 


The world seems to be at one in considering “‘ the Air” 
as the greatest feather in the cap of ‘‘ Modern Science,” 
though in more orthodox days it would have been realized 
that engineers, not scientists, had perfected the wonderful 
machinery of flight. When disaster eventually overtakes 
ambitious aerial projects by airship or aeroplane, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that scientists will not attempt to 
unload the discredit of a proved and ghastly fiasco on the 
shoulders of those statesmen, engineers, and laymen who were 
too ready to accept “ Modern Science”’ at its own valuation. 


B, A. 


THE SETTLER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


PROvVIDENCE—in the guise of a publisher—has recently sent 
me on a journey through Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa. 

In the course of my wanderings through the land I 
came into contact with new settlers in various districts, and 
was greatly cheered by the manner in which they have 
fitted into the land of their adoption. There were failures 
as well as successes amongst them, but the failures were 
few, unlike farming in England in this tragic year—and 
the successes showed a buoyant and cheerful spirit. 

All Rhodesia was congratulating itself on its tobacco 
crop—the annual winter drought had set in with unusual 
dryness, but too late to spoil the leaves which were hanging 
in the sheds. At Dovenby Estates, near Bulawayo, a 
newcomer had gone into partnership with an old resident, 
and between them they had made bricks and built sheds 
and planted and harvested Virginian tobacco from three 
hundred acres, after one year’s work. The gross profit on 
an acre of tobacco is about £60, with an expenditure of 
£15—the heavy work being done by natives under European 
supervision. 

The English Government gives a preference to Empire- 
grown tobacco. Rhodesian tobacco—both Virginian and 
Turkish—is very good and of the much-desired brightness, 
so that it commands a good market overseas as well as in 
South Africa. 

From Rhodesia I went to Pilgrims’ Rest, driving from 
Lydenburg across the mountains, and dropping down to 
the charming little town, shaded with jacaranda trees, set 
in the midst of enchanting scenery. All around it, on the 
hills, are immense plantations of eucalyptus for mine-props, 
and of black wattle for tanning bark. The profit on 
wattle-bark is £8 10s. a ton, and the trees grow rapidly 
when planted within the mist belt. These fine plantations 
are actually under the superintendence of Mr. Richard 
Barry, manager of the Transvaal Gold Mining Estate, but 
I was much impressed by the prospects of the wattle industry 
for settlers. 

From the heights of the Berg above Pilgrims’ Rest I 
dropped down twelve hundred feet to the land of ‘‘ Jock 
of the Bush Veld ” and the edge of the Sabie Game Reserve. 
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This is not such a good land for the settler as many other 
parts of South Africa, and I saw it in the grip of a.drought, 
Nevertheless, my hostess, who was blessed with a spring 
of water, grew grape-fruit and pineapples, with tomatoes, 
whose only weak point was their size. She could not induce 
them to stop short of a pound and a half in weight. 

My next halt was Westfalia, in the Northern Transvaal, 
one of the farms bought by Sir Lionel Phillips many years 
ago. Here, on a portion of the estate, I found about twenty 
settlers from England or India. One of them explained 
that their “big noise’’ was citrus, pawpaws, and avocado 
pears—for we were on the edge of the tropics. Westfalia, 
however, is nearly three thousand feet above the sea, so 
that the heat is never unbearable. He added that he 
believed that every settler in the district was going to make 
good, which was very pleasant hearing. Under the direction 
of the able manager of the estate a number of farms have 
been laid out for settlers. For about £800 they can get 
a farm planted with a thousand citrus-trees, and for £1,200 
one in which the trees are coming into bearing, or, at least, 
they could at the time of my visit. There are no houses 
on the farms, but for thirty or forty pounds the natives will 
build one of the charming circular huts called rondavels— 
and the wise settler is content with these, and does not 
dabble with bricks and mortar until he has made good on 
the land. Native labour is cheap, and the women, as well 
as the men, work in the vast fields of tomatoes and green 
peas which supply Johannesburg with vegetables in the 
winter months. Some of the successful settlers have started 
with market gardening, and have made a living while their 
fruit-trees were growing. 

From the Transvaal I went to Natal, passing through 
the thriving sugar plantations, past the hills covered with 
bananas and mangoes and pineapples, all growing with rich 
luxuriance, then on to Zululand and the cotton plantations. 

It was with a light heart that South Africa set out to 
plant her cotton-fields and build her ginneries, but her high 
hopes were destined to come to earth with a crash before 
long. There was nothing the matter with her cotton—it 
was white, it was long, it was silky. At Enkwaleni I saw 
bales of snowy cotton being packed. But—and South 
Africa has had to admit the fact—she cannot at present 
produce it as cheaply as America can, perhaps because 
child-labour is employed in the United States. Anyway, 
the bottom fell out of the cotton market, ‘‘ And that,” 
said South Africa, ‘‘ was that.” So she picked herself up 
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and counted her bruises, and is fast turning some of her 
cotton-fields into sugar plantations. 

The next place at which I found settlers was Griqualand 
East, on the border of Basutoland, and here a very different 
story met me. “ Do you like it?” I asked a young settler, 
who came to meet me. “I wouldn’t live anywhere else in 
the world,” he said enthusiastically—and he has seen many 
other places, England, Flanders, Constantinople, and India. 

This is a glorious country, high and level, and bordered 
with splendid mountains. It was a golden grass-land when 
I saw it, for it was mid-winter, with an eternally blue sky 
stretched from horizon to horizon. Most of the settlers here 
have mixed farms—cattle, sheep, and mealies. The 
communal mealie-sheller was passing from farm to farm 
during my visit, and the golden grain was pouring into 
sacks, looking like the stream of Pactolus. No one was 
making a colossal fortune, but everyone was making a 
competency, and the cost of living here is incredibly low. 
My settler friend has a Basuto cook, who is both picturesque 
and useful, and he is considered to have spoiled the market 
because he pays her ten shillings a month. On Saturdays, 
the polo teams play matches. There are several polo clubs 
in the district, for everyone must have ponies on a farm, 
and, if you have ponies, you may as well play polo. But 
this does not mean that they are not very keen and 
successful farmers. There is a flourishing cheese-making 
industry in the neighbourhood, and Nestlé is about to open 
a factory for condensed milk, so the dairy-farmers have no 
difficulty in disposing of milk. It is also a very beautiful 
place, and a kind and friendly district. 

Equally lovely, in another way, is George near the 
splendid forests of the Knysna, on the southern shores of 
the Cape Colony. George is a charming town, with an 
avenue a mile and a quarter in length, bordered with mighty 
oaks extending throughout it. It looks very English, and 
many of the houses have a Georgian air—or perhaps Early 
Victorian in its pleasantest aspect. In the middle of the 
town is a tiny Anglican cathedral. To George many settlers 
have come who wish merely to lead pleasantly economical 
lives In the midst of exquisite scenery, and in a district 
that is unfailingly green. Coming to it as I did from the 
dry area of the Little Karoo, the green was almost dazzling. 
It is not a great farming country, but it is a delightful one 
for the settler who wants to buy ten to fifteen acres—or 
less—and start a poultry farm, or to grow market vegetables. 
A young man bursting with life and energy would probably 
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find a greater outlet on a sheep farm in East Griqualand 
or a cattle ranch somewhere else. But for people who 
want a comfortable life, where money goes twice as far ag 
it does in England, George is the ideal place. It is a sort 
of South African Cheltenham, with pleasant houses and 
gardens and neighbourly people, with possibilities of small 
farming in the neighbourhood. 

The man or woman who wishes to settle in South Africa 
should apply for information as to various districts and 
their amenities to Lieutenant-Colonel Hartigan, D.S.0., 1820 
Memorial Settlers’ Association, 199 Piccadilly, W.1. This — 
Association exists in order to help intending settlers in 
South Africa, and disinterested advice is always available 
free to any inquiries. In South Africa the network of 
1820 Settlers Committee extends all over the sub-continent, 
and newcomers are made welcome wherever they go. 
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